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Samuel Chester Parker 


The colleagues of Professor Parker have thought it appropriate 
to change the usual form of the Elementary School Journal as a 
tribute to his memory and as an expression, in some measure, of 
their professional and personal esteem. The addresses which were 
made at the memorial services held by the University of Chicago 
on August 10, 1924, have accordingly been incorporated in the first 
section of this issue. 

Professor Parker’s distinguished services in the field of teacher- 
training are especially well known to readers of the Elementary 
School Journal. He frequently published in this journal prelimi- 
nary drafts of the material which he prepared for his books. As his 
final contribution, there is published in this number a chapter of 
a forthcoming volume which he completed shortly before his death. 

The usual sections of the Journal have been very much reduced 
for this single issue and follow the memorial articles. 
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SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER’ 


Samuel Chester Parker was, at the time of his death, a little 
over forty-four years of age. He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
May 31, 1880. He grew up as a member of a large family. His 
father, a veteran of the Civil War, was a pilot on the Ohio River 
when that was one of the chief arteries of the nation’s commerce. 
His boat was in some of the actions which took place up and down 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. His mother was a woman of 
exceptional mental qualities. One of Mr. Parker’s former high- 
school teachers, in commenting on the success which Professor 
Parker attained, said in my hearing that the explanation of his 
ability was to be found in his mother’s unusual intelligence and in 
the interest and guidance which she gave to her son’s training. 

Mr. Parker’s early education was in the public schools of his 
native city. When he was in high school, he came into contact with 
a teacher who became a life-long friend and always stood in Mr. 
Parker’s thinking as a model to be followed in teaching and in 
pupil administration. This teacher was Professor T. L. Feeney, 
now connected with Miami University. He was the source of the 
statement made a moment ago about Mr. Parker’s mother. 

Professor Feeney’s influence in the life of Mr. Parker was very 
large. Indeed, it is typical of this man whose character and work 
we are here to discuss that he was loyal in a very unusual degree to 
any good influence which he discovered in his social environment. 
Mr. Parker was always finding some model performer whom he 
observed and talked about, describing the practices of this model to 
his students as an example to be followed. His acceptance of 
models was no blind imitation. He always analyzed his cases; 
what he could not approve, he rejected; the essential virtues he 
saw clearly and emphasized vigorously. 

I do not know whether Mr. Parker’s choice of a teaching career 
is to be traced to his mother’s influence or to the influence of his 
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high-school teacher, but I am sure that Mr. Parker’s methods of 
work and thinking were in no small measure consciously adopted 
from the teacher of his early youth. 

From the high school Mr. Parker went to the municipal uni- 
versity. Here he lived the ordinary life of an undergraduate, 
trying one line of work after another, looking for the subject which 
he was to teach. He exhibited during his college career some of 
those qualities of leadership which we saw later in their riper form 
in this University. He was president of his class, not because he 
was the most distinguished athlete or the most conspicuous social 
star but because his fellow-students trusted his judgment and fair- 
ness. One of his teachers tells how he found two graduates of the 
university in a dispute. One was a classmate of Mr. Parker; the 
other had known him less intimately. The subject of the dispute 
was whether there had ever been another class president as good as 
Mr. Parker. 

During his senior year in college he became very much interested 
in chemistry and thought for a time of specializing in that subject. 
He decided, however, after taking a number of laboratory courses, 
that he had no skill in manipulation. 

I have repeated this definite adverse judgment which Mr. 
Parker arrived at about his own ability because it illustrates one of 
his fundamental traits. I have said that he analyzed others; he 
also analyzed himself. There was a curious mixture of introspec- 
tion and objectivity about Mr. Parker’s self-examinations. He 
talked about himself as most men talk only about others. He 
seemed to stand apart and cast up an appraisal of himself as though 
he were examining an unknown candidate. He would bring into 
these discussions of himself all of the information that he could 
collect and in doing so would often tell the most intimate personal 
reflections as a part of his self-diagnosis. 

In his teaching he often used his personal experiences as 
examples. I think that his students seldom misunderstood him. 
If the ordinary teacher talks about himself as an example before a 
class, the performance seems like a piece of egotism. In the case 
of Mr. Parker one felt that the example was exhibited in the most 
scientifically objective spirit. There was even at times a kind of 
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extravagant humility in his comments concerning himself and, as 
many of us thought, an extreme underestimation of his personal 
powers. 

I never could bring myself to take seriously Mr. Parker’s state- 
ment of the reason why he did not go on with his work in chemistry. 
Certain it is that the members of the chemistry department at the 
university did not share his disesteem of his power of manipulation. 
They made him an assistant in the laboratory and encouraged him 
to specialize. His mind was made up, however, and during the 
summer of 1901 he went as a graduate student into the classes in 
education. 

I have always felt sure that Mr. Parker’s interest in education 
is explained by the traits which I have emphasized. Education is 
so essentially a field in which the analysis of people and their doings 
is the major subject of attention that the moment Mr. Parker 
found that it is possible to make a systematic study of education 
his choice of a profession was settled. 

In his first year of graduate work he took all of the courses 
offered in education. During this year he taught in the high 
school which was connected with the university, and he made plans 
to go on with graduate study. He carried out these plans by attend- 
ing a summer session at the University of Chicago and attending 
Teachers College at two different periods of a full year each. 

When Mr. Parker began to specialize in education, I was a young 
and inexperienced teacher at the University of Cincinnati, strug- 
gling, because of the administrative necessity of conducting all of 
the courses of the department, with the arduous task of keeping 
ahead of my students in several courses, some of which I must 
frankly admit were as new to me as to them. It was a source of 
some anxiety to me to find this young man, whom I immediately 
came to recognize as a first-rate student, attending all of my classes. 
I very well remember consulting him about the propriety of his 
dropping a part of the work because I was afraid that he would 
find it repetitious. His mind, however, was quite made up. He 
wanted the courses; he had planned what he ought to take, and it 
was evidently quite useless to try to dissuade him. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Parker, as a student, as an adminis- 
trator, and as a teacher, that he knew to a most extraordinary degree 
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what he wanted to do and why. I do not think that I have ever 
encountered a man who guided his choices more by reasons than did 
Mr. Parker. 

Let me offer another striking example of this. When he was 
finishing a year of work at Teachers College, the institution with 
which I was then connected was looking for a man to give courses 
in education. I was authorized to interview Mr. Parker and see 
if he would accept the position. I found once more that Mr. 
Parker’s mind was made up. He had an invitation to go to Miami 
University, and, although the other position in a larger institution 
had in it certain very attractive possibilities, Mr. Parker had 
decided that he needed the kind of training that he would get 
at a small college; so to the small college he went. 

I remember another occasion later in his career, after we had 
both come to the University of Chicago and he had become well 
known as a result of his writing. He received an invitation to a 
professorship in another institution at a salary materially in advance 
of that which he was then receiving. He told me about it some 
days later, and I asked him what he had done. “TI telegraphed 
them as they requested,” he said. ‘What did you telegraph ?” 
Iasked. I may pause to remark in advance of my repetition of the 
message which he sent that from some points of view his answer 
might be thought of as curt. To us who know his kindly disposi- 
tion, the interpretation is very different. Mr. Parker knew what 
his plans were and what his work involved; so, in keeping with what 
he had definitely arranged in advance, he telegraphed quite simply 
and clearly two words, ‘‘ Not interested.” 

No one could interest Mr. Parker in deviating from a carefully 
planned course of action. He had thought it all out in advance 
and knew why he had undertaken it. He usually had a fairly 
accurate estimate of the length of time it would take to carry out 
the plan and what he would do next. His mind worked with a 
precision that was most interesting to observe. 

He was quite as clear about what he was not going to do as he 
was about the positive part of his program. One of the things he 
would not do was to appear on the public platform. He had 
convinced himself that he had no ability as a public speaker. The 
rest of us knew that he was mistaken. The lucidity of thinking 
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and expression which characterized his writing and teaching could, 
I am convinced, have carried him far in public address if he had 
elected to undertake such activities. His mind was made up, 
however, and public address was not a part of the program. On 
a few rare occasions he was dragged out. I have heard Mr. F. B. 
Dyer, formerly dean of the College of Education of Miami Uni- 
versity, tell of one such occasion, and his colleagues in the School of 
Education will recall at least one other occasion when Mr. Parker 
was compelled, against his protests, to make a public address. 
Both incidents contribute to the judgment that he could have done 
more of the same sort of thing with success if he had not decided 
that it was impossible. 

Mr. Parker’s very positive decisions about what he could and 
could not do rested in part on his fundamental scientific views. 
These views he had built up on the basis of his reading and study. 
They were also colored by his profound respect for Professor 
Thorndike’s teachings. Mr. Parker had learned from biology that 
inherited qualities are very persistent, and he had learned from 
Professor Thorndike that the major share of a person’s traits are 
determined by inheritance. 

These conclusions, accepted by science, were to his mind final, 
as were all of the results of systematic study. What one must do 
for one’s self and for one’s students is to find out what the native 
endowments of the individual are and then for better or for worse 
be guided by the findings. On careful self-examination, Mr. 
Parker had found that he was by nature not a public speaker; 
that settled the matter for him. 

Let us go back to the chronology of Mr. Parker’s life. After 
college and the year of graduate study and teaching in Cincinnati, 
he came for a summer session to the University of Chicago. Here 
he took courses with Professor Dewey. A profound impression 
was made on his mind by this great thinker. He did not adopt 
all of Professor Dewey’s views, but he accepted without reserve the 
doctrine that schools are affected by general currents of social 
progress. The acceptance of this doctrine meant that one must 
know the history of nations and of men, and these were from that 
time forward matters of constant study by Mr. Parker. He gave 
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much explicit attention, especially in his early teaching, to historical 
study. He taught history of education at Miami, and I remember 
that we talked at one time of the possibility of his doing some of 
that kind of teaching here, but his choice fell on methods rather 
than history. 

After work with Professor Dewey came a year at Teachers 
College. Then came teaching at Miami and his marriage, followed 
by another year at Teachers College and more teaching at Miami. 
In 1909 he came to Chicago. 

At Teachers College he took courses in various lines and broad- 
ened his training very greatly. Of all of the leaders in thought 
whom he encountered there, none influenced him more than Pro- 
fessor Thorndike. One can trace this influence in Mr. Parker’s 
writings. He did not himself make educational measurements on 
any large scale, but Professor Thorndike’s methods and results 
guided much of his thinking and many of the passages in his writings. 

After the student period which has been described in some 
detail came the productive period in Mr. Parker’s life. As pro- 
fessor of education and dean of the College of Education, Mr. 
Parker influenced the policies of this institution in many important 
ways. He was one of the keenest judges of men that I have ever 
known. With almost uncanny precision, he again and again 
selected people for posts in the Department of Education and 
described the kind of success that they would achieve. 

His judgments of students were of the same definite and usually 
accurate type. I shall leave it for my colleague who succeeded him 
in the deanship to speak of his writings and academic productivity. 
My share in this commemorative program is to mention the per- 
sonal traits that made up the man’s character and the incidents that 
made up his life. 

In the summer of 1915 Mr. Parker went on a camping trip into 
the Hudson Bay region. He was overtaken on that trip by a 
fever which seriously shook his constitution. He never fully 
recovered his physical vigor. For a time he was entirely absent 
from his duties at the University. He later came back to a mixed 
program of teaching and physical recuperation. For several years 
he spent a large part of each day in the open, taking exercise, and he 
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systematically spent the winter quarter putting himself in physical 
trim so that he could teach classes during the other three quarters 
and carry out the program of writing which he had arranged for 
himself. During this whole period he lived under the shadow of 
anxiety lest his physical endurance should not carry him through 
each day’s tasks. 

He was obliged to be very cautious about overexcitement. 
He had one mental trait which continually harassed him during 
this struggle. He had a picturesque phrase which he used to 
employ in describing his difficulty. If he gave attention too long 
to any problem, he got, as he used to say, “lit up.”” This meant a 
restless night. If a problem got on his mind, he could not turn it 
off. Not infrequently he used to write letters dated 4:00 A.M., 
giving the conclusions of one of these restless nights. Often these 
four-o’clock letters were full of very helpful plans for the depart- 
ment or the University. The further advantage of them was that 
they were followed by sleep. The matter thoroughly threshed out 
and disposed of, the excitement subsided, and the kind of rest that 
most of us get without solving our problems came to him. 

In spite of the physical handicap under which Mr. Parker did his 
work during these later years, he found time and energy to perform 
a type of service which many of his students will not forget. He was 
always on the lookout for ability, and he was unreserved in his 
praise of ability and in his efforts to induce its possessor to make the 
most of it. I remember that one of the students reported how 
Mr. Parker once brought into class the written papers which had 
been handed in the day before and said, “There is a genius in this 
class. Mr. ’s paper is one of the best discussions that has 
ever been written on this subject.” I pause to comment on the 
fact that most of us would hardly venture to speak in such absolute 
terms. Absolute terms were the daily instruments of Mr. Parker’s 
thinking. 

I do not know what steps Mr. Parker took to fire the ambitions 
and stimulate the efforts of the particular Mr. whose genius 


he discovered that day, but I have seen him operate on others. I 
have known of his calling in a young man of superior intelligence 
and insisting that a career be laid out for future study and future 
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achievement. Why should not this sort of thing be done for all 
geniuses? Had he not early laid out his own program and by 
unfaltering steps traveled the path which he had marked out? 
The supreme confidence of this man in a reasoned program is an 
inspiration to all who have had the privilege of association with him. 

Mr. Parker’s conspicuous success as a writer of textbooks on 
educational methods was no accident. I remember very distinctly 
when he began to write articles and plan his first book. He saw 
the necessity of giving himself training, and he went systematically 
about the cultivation of a literary style. He also decided that the 
form of a publication is a matter of major importance. So, with 
true empirical insight, he wrote to the leading publishers of text- 
books and asked for the most successful books on their lists, regard- 
less of the subjects which they treated. He then made an analysis 
of these most successful books. His own books contain the results. 

I shall not trust myself to speak of Mr. Parker’s personal rela- 
tions with those who were associated with him in the office where he 
so long presided. We were all glad that he was there. He had a 
gift for devices to cheer up routine. I have seen the office force 
gather around him to hear his expert criticism of the acting in a 
musical comedy. He might have made a name for himself, we all 
felt sure, as a dramatic critic. Perhaps it was his analysis of human 
nature which was coming to the surface. I am altogether certain 
that his criticisms of the drama made the office routine run more 
smoothly. 

It is some consolation to all of us to know that he was very 
optimistic at the end. As always, so in those last days he was 
planning. He had just finished a book on which he had been 
collaborating for the last two years with one of our colleagues, and 
he was very happy in the result. He was going to do thus and so 
during the autumn and winter. His plan for next summer was so 
and so. He would write this and this. 

The plan is interrupted, but that eager mind, with its intense 
devotion to all that is reasonable and constructive, will work on 
and on in our institution and in others to the upbuilding of which it 
contributed and in the thinking of all who have been enlightened by 
its clarity and unwavering integrity. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL CAREER OF 
SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER’ 


The professional career of Samuel Chester Parker was vigorous, 
productive, and inspiring. By virtue of circumstances, it may be 
divided into four distinct periods, which may be characterized as 
the period of discovery of professional interests, the period of 
research and the organization of plans, the period of administrative 
responsibilities and participation in numerous productive activities, 
and the final period of conspicuous accomplishment as an author. 

Mr. Parker began his professional career in 1903 at Miami 
University, where he served for a number of years as a teacher of the 
history of education and of educational methods. His teaching 
activities were interrupted from time to time in order that he might 
continue his preparation for effective professional work. For 
example, he was a fellow in education at Columbia University in 
1906-7, and he attended a summer quarter at the University of 
Chicago. At both of these universities, as well as at Miami, he 
came into personal contact with a number of prominent leaders in 
education who made profound impressions upon him. He studied 
the characteristics of these men as diligently as he pursued his 
academic studies. He endeavored particularly to determine those 
qualities which are essential to a successful professional career. 
From his observations and studies of eminent men he prepared a 
set of standards by which he criticized his own activities as well as 
those of his associates. I heard him say repeatedly that a person 
who aspires to success must select a special field of interest, apply 
himself diligently to the study of that field, make use of scientific 
methods in his study and research activities, and learn to write 
effectively and to speak fluently. 

The early period at Miami was not only the period of the dis- 
covery of essential personal qualities but also the period in which 
Mr. Parker discovered the field of his special interest. While 
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engaged in giving courses in methods and in the history of education, 
he became profoundly interested in the study of the scientific 
principles which underlie effective classroom teaching. The fact 
that he was critical of his own methods of teaching and constantly 
endeavored to improve them may have led to the selection of 
methods as the field for his life-work. Be that as it may, he gained 
distinction during this early period as a classroom teacher and was 
prepared when he came to Chicago in 1909 to devote himself largely 
to a thorough study of the field of methods. 

Before leaving Miami University Mr. Parker was asked to 
prepare a history of that institution for use in a celebration which 
had been planned. This document was his first published writing. 
It is significant for two reasons: it reflects the use of accurate 
methods of historical research which he acquired as a result of his 
studies in the history of education; it also reveals his unusual 
ability in interpreting the motives, activities, and accomplishments 
of men and women in terms of their educational significance. 

Mr. Parker was invited to the University of Chicago in 1909. 
He accepted the appointment because he saw in the work here wider 
opportunities for growth and service. The bulletin of the School of 
Education for 1909-10 contains the announcement of a series of 
closely related courses in the field of his specialization. The core 
of those courses was the fundamental principles of teaching with 
special emphasis on their psychological and social aspects. Supple- 
mentary courses dealt with the historical development of modern 
methods of teaching, presented numerous concrete examples of the 
application of those principles to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, and included the use of valid methods in the criticism and 
improvement of teaching. 

With genuine devotion to his task, Mr. Parker studied the field of 
methods exhaustively for a period of fifteen years. He accepted as 
his peculiar responsibility four types of constructive work, namely, 
the summary and interpretation of all of the scientific studies 
relating to the field of methods, the stimulation of research where 
additional studies were needed, the collection of striking examples of 
good teaching, and the preparation for the use of teachers of printed 
materials which can be read and interpreted easily. In accomplish- 
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ing results, he utilized every resource at his command. He applied 
himself vigorously up to and even beyond the limit of his endurance. 
He sought for materials not only through educational channels but 
in such fields as industry and the applied arts. He studied the social 
life about him with unusual interest and secured a wealth of pointed 
examples and illustrations. He encouraged his colleagues to make 
investigations of special problems and co-operated with them in the 
collection and interpretation of data. He was untiring in his 
efforts to discover new problems for study and in stimulating 
agencies of one type or another to aid in their solution. 

Between 1909 and 1911, Mr. Parker outlined a comprehensive 
program of writing which was to form his personal contribution to 
the field of educational literature. The purpose of the series of 
books which he proposed to write was to present to teachers and 
to students of education exhaustive discussions of valid principles 
of teaching, together with the evidence that justified them and 
concrete examples of their application. The first book was to 
outline the historical development of modern elementary education. 
Subsequent books were to deal specifically with the problems of 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. According to his 
original plan, the book on elementary-school methods was to 
precede the book on high-school methods. Before the book on 
elementary-school methods was well under way, he recognized the 
more urgent need of a book on high-school methods and modified 
his plans accordingly. 

It is quite natural that Mr. Parker’s first book should have 
been a historical treatment. Much of his early training had been 
in the history of education. Furthermore, he had collected a 
wealth of valuable material relating to modern movements in 
education. When he came to the University, he was encouraged 
to formulate some of this material in tentative form for publica- 
tion in the Elementary School Teacher and to undertake the prep- 
aration of a text. Accordingly, he prepared a series of articles 
bearing the general title, “Our Inherited Practice in Elementary 
Schools.” The evident purpose of these articles was to present 
type studies of limited periods or problems with their social, eco- 
nomic, and material settings. He was far more interested in 
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historical facts which would aid in understanding and solving 
modern problems than in a chronological treatment of the history of 
education. The titles of three of the articles which he wrote sug- 
gest his point of view: ‘Rousseau in Relation to Contemporary 
Practice,” “Free Schools and the Lancasterian System,” and “‘Pes- 
talozzian Object-Teaching and Oral Instruction.” 

The History of Modern Elementary Education was published in 
1912. The principles which were applied in formulating materials 
for the text were described by Mr. Parker in the following terms: 
“(z) the intensive treatment of a limited field; (2) emphasis on a 
relatively few selected movements, institutions, or individuals in 
this field as typical; and (3) the discussion of the chosen topics in 
such a concrete way as to help students to appreciate the reality of 
the historical development.” He also endeavored to maintain a 
proper balance between descriptions of social conditions, state- 
ments of educational theory, and accounts of school practice. This 
book was received enthusiastically because of the new significance 
which it attached to many current problems and because of its 
vigorous and helpful treatment of historical facts. It immediately 
gave to Mr. Parker wide recognition as an author and created a 
potential demand for his future publications. 

In 1911 Mr. Parker was appointed dean of the College of Educa- 
tion. For a period of five years his energies were divided among 
administrative duties, teaching, research, writing, and the editing 
of the yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
His work in each of these activities was thorough, painstaking, and 
efficient. 

As an administrator, Mr. Parker made personal application of 
the principles of scientific management which he discussed in his 
classes. He thoroughly organized and systematized the work of 
his office. ‘The procedures which were to be followed by students, 
secretaries, and faculty members were outlined in mimeographed 
form. The equipment of the classrooms and offices was improved 
at frequent intervals, and building changes were recommended 
regularly in an effort to make working conditions as favorable as 
possible. A study of the announcements of the School of Educa- 
tion for the years in which he edited them supplies numerous 
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evidences of his extraordinary capacity to organize. The specific 
purposes of the various departments were clearly differentiated. 
The courses of a given department which were closely related were 
announced as a unit. General courses were organized into specific 
courses. Even the titles and the descriptions of the courses were 
reconstructed and improved. Mr. Parker’s vision of the possibil- 
ities of the School of Education was broad and far-reaching. Well 
do I remember, with a deep sense of gratitude and with keen 
appreciation of his unusual capacity, a vivid portrayal, during one 
of the closing days of his administration, of the probable future of 
the school. 

In his personal contacts as an administrator, he was considerate 
in the extreme. Administrative rulings were presented forcefully 
but tactfully. He was ever mindful of the interests of his secre- 
taries and devoted much time to promoting their happiness and 
welfare. He was extremely interested in the students and gave 
unselfishly of his time to helping those who were ill or in trouble. 
The correspondence on file in the office reveals numerous ways in 
which he served as friend, counsellor, and adviser to a surprisingly 
large number of students during the five years of his administration. 

Mr. Parker’s second book appeared in 1915, just three years 
after the publication of his first book. From 1911 to 1914 he was 
busily engaged in summarizing materials and in collecting appro- 
priate examples of good teaching. The point of view adopted by 
Mr. Parker in his Methods of Teaching in High Schools is that 
“efficiency and economy in instruction are facilitated by (1) radi- 
cally adapting all instruction to contemporary social needs, (2) 
basing methods of instruction on sound psychological principles 
that have been determined, as far as possible, experimentally, and 
(3) applying principles of scientific management to the conduct of 
all teaching. ‘The first of these standards eliminates processes that 
have no direct social value; the second eliminates waste of effort 
resulting from the use of uneconomical and ineffective methods of 
learning; the third eliminates waste of time which results from 
failure to standardize materials and processes.” 

In the preparation of this book, Mr. Parker made a deliberate 
study of the technique of textbook-making. This technique 
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included the mechanics of the book, the style of composition, and 
the selection and arrangement of the subject-matter. Every detail 
was considered with the greatest care. He went far afield to secure 
apt and original illustrations. Each chapter was organized so that 
important relationships were emphasized. Typographical devices 
were included which would aid the reader in a rapid mastery of 
the essential points. He eliminated non-essentials from each dis- 
cussion and presented fundamental issues with examples and illus- 
trations which set them forth most clearly. 

When the book was published, it was recognized at once as a 
contribution of the greatest importance. It contained an exhaus- 
tive summary of the scientific literature in the field of methods. 
It challenged principles of teaching for which there was no support- 
ing evidence. It stimulated nation-wide discussions of the validity 
of current classroom practices, and it led to numerous experiments 
and investigations in the field of high-school teaching. It 
undoubtedly did more than any other book to establish a science 
of methodology and a scientific attitude toward problems of method. 
It also met with the heartiest approval of administrators and 
teachers in the field, as evidenced by the fact that it soon ranked 
among the best selling educational books in the country. 

In 191r Mr. Parker was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, in which capacity he 
served for four years. One of the major responsibilities of that 
office was the editing of the yearbooks published by the society. 
When he undertook this work, the yearbooks were frankly in dis- 
repute. Before publishing additional numbers, he made a careful 
study of the problem of editing material, similar to the study of 
textbook construction to which reference has been made. Radical 
improvements were soon apparent in both the content and the form 
of the yearbooks. Under his editorship, they gained a wide recogni- 
tion which they have enjoyed ever since. The members of the 
society have repeatedly expressed their keen appreciation of the 
valuable service which Mr. Parker rendered so generously and 
faithfully in his capacity as editor. 

The administrative period of Mr. Parker’s professional career 
terminated with his resignation as dean of the College of Education 
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in the spring of 1916. During the last period of his career, he limited 
his professional activities to teaching and writing. Although he was 
seriously handicapped by his physical condition, the period since 
1916 has been one of tremendous productivity. His book entitled, 
Exercises for Methods of Teaching in High Schools, was published 
in 1918. His General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools 
came from the pressin 1919. The companion volume of that book, 
entitled, Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning, appeared in 
1923. The manuscript of a final book, entitled, Unified Kinder- 
garten and First-Grade Teaching, which was prepared in collabora- 
tion with Alice Temple, is ready for publication. Four notable 
volumes in eight years is a record rarely equaled even under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

Exercises for Methods of Teaching in High Schools, published in 
1918, includes two types of material. The first type consists of 
numerous concrete exercises which give the students “practice in 
interpreting the discussions of the textbook and in applying these 
to the solution of real problems.”’ The second type of material 
includes directions for teaching the course in methods and direc- 
tions for special assignments for papers to be prepared by the stu- 
dents. There were three motives which guided Mr. Parker in the 
preparation of this book. He believed most heartily in the recent 
movement to apply problem-solving methods to the teaching of the 
social sciences. He felt the need of supplying students with con- 
crete situations about which they can organize their thinking. 
Finally, he wanted to make the wealth of examples and problems 
which he had collected available to all who teach courses in high- 
school methods. The book serves as an excellent example of his 
tendency to systematize, organize, and routinize any procedure or 
practice of genuine value. 

The two volumes on elementary-school methods may be dis- 
cussed as a unit. When Mr. Parker began their preparation, he 
intended to publish the material in one book, comparable in scope 
to his Methods of Teaching in High Schools. Long before the manu- 
script was ready for the printer, he found that he had far more 
material than he could publish in a single volume. He accordingly 
revised his outline, assigning to one book discussions of the general 
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principles of method which apply to elementary-school teaching 
and to a second volume discussions of methods, techniques, and 
devices which are used in special types of learning, such as hand- 
writing, reading, problem-solving, and enjoyment. 

There are four characteristics of these books to which their 
large success may be attributed. In the first place, Mr. Parker 
emphasized the social aims of education so clearly and forcefully 
that they instantly take on new significance for the reader. In the 
second place, he reduced to very simple terms the results of recent 
scientific experiments concerning the teaching of various subjects so 
that they can be interpreted and applied by classroom teachers. 
In the third place, both volumes are full of examples of good practice, 
taken largely from the course of study and the classrooms of the 
University Elementary School. Finally, he made a special effort 
to adapt the books to the needs of young people who are just 
beginning their work as teachers. The extent to which he was 
successful is shown in a sense by the fact that 9,500 reprints of a 
series of articles, entitled, ‘‘How to Teach Beginning Reading,” 
which later appeared in the book entitled, Types of Elementary 
Teaching and Learning, were called for by the school people of the 
country within a very few months. Both volumes on elementary- 
school methods are destined to wield tremendous influence during 
the next decade in modifying and improving the content and method 
of elementary instruction. 

The title of the book on which Mr. Parker and Miss Temple 
collaborated, namely, Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teach- 
ing, suggests its fundamental purpose. As expressed by the authors, 
it is ‘‘to help prospective kindergarten and first-grade teachers to 
understand and use methods of teaching that co-ordinate closely the 
activities of pupils in the kindergarten and primary grades.” Mr. 
Parker became deeply interested in the possibilities of kindergarten 
education several years ago when giving courses in methods to 
prospective kindergarten teachers. In his book entitled, General 
Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools, he gave generous 
recognition to the problems of kindergarten teaching. It was while 
gathering material for this book that he became keenly aware of 
the dearth of literature pertaining to the kindergarten in its modern 
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form and particularly to its place as an integral part of the ele- 
mentary school. Certain chapters of the manuscript have already 
been published as articles in the Elementary School Journal. There 
is every reason to believe that the new book will prove eminently 
successful in effecting needed reforms in both kindergarten and 
primary instruction. 

Mr. Parker had not completed his program of writing. It is 
doubtful if one of his vision and insight ever could. He had men- 
tioned to his friends among the faculty and students at least five 
subsequent publications. The first two were to be radical revisions 
of his Methods of Teaching in High Schools and the exercise book 
which accompanies it. The contents of these books were to be 
divided into two volumes comparable to his treatment of elementary- 
school methods. The material in many of the chapters was to be 
enriched, and new chapters emphasizing recent developments in 
high-school teaching were to be included. Carefully selected exer- 
cises were to appear at the end of each chapter rather than in a 
separate book. The third publication was to be a monograph on 
the place of memory in learning. The fourth was to be a treatise 
on mental hygiene which he hoped would prove of value to students 
in avoiding injurious fatigue or breakdown. The fifth was to be the 
crowning accomplishment of his life-work and was to interpret 
modern education in terms of its leaders. With his unusual capacity 
to distinguish the salient characteristics of his contemporaries, this 
volume would have been of inestimable value. 

A record of the professional ideals, activities, and accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Parker would not be complete without reference to his 
characteristics as a teacher. In the organization and conduct of 
class work he was guided by three strong convictions. namely, that 
the definite mastery of facts and principles is essential to effective 
learning and to constructive thinking, that facts and principles 
should be expanded by numerous concrete examples and illustra- 
tions until their significance is clear, and that specific training is 
needed in the application of facts and principles to problem situa- 
tions. These principles of procedure explain in a large measure the 
specific assignments, the animated lectures and discussions, and the 
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employment of problem-solving exercises which characterized his 
teaching. 

Mr. Parker made conscious application of the principles of 
economy and business management in all routine phases of teaching. 
He possessed the most remarkable ability in combining lecture and 
discussion, material for serious thought and humor, and scientific 
evidence and personal experience. He was a genius in illustrating 
established principles with concrete examples. He ranked without 
an equal in ability to describe to his students the personalities of 
leaders in education and to analyze them as scientists, teachers, or 
citizens. He secured a remarkable grip on his students because 
of his keen personal interest in them, his willingness to discuss 
problems with them, and his eagerness to help those who were in 
trouble or who needed personal advice. He possessed to a very 
great degree the ability to stimulate interest in significant problems 
and controversies and to inspire students to devote their lives to 
the scientific study of vital issues. 

For these reasons Mr. Parker’s work will go on, and the monu- 
mental structure which he erected will be perpetuated. Further- 
more, the memory and inspiration of Mr. Parker as a profound 
student of educational problems, as a genius among authors and 
compilers in the field of education, as a vigorous, efficient administra- 
tor, as a versatile, stimulating teacher, and as a warm personal 
friend will always remain with each one of us. 
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ADAPTING INSTRUCTION TO DIFFERENCES 
IN CAPACITY' 


SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 


Extreme differences easily observed.—The fact that some pupils 
learn very easily and others with great difficulty in acquiring any 
form of knowledge or skill is familiar to any careful observer. Differ- 
ences in the capacity for learning are so great that in some sub- 
jects the brightest pupil in the class may learn from four to eight 
times the amount learned by the slowest pupil in the same amount 
of time. If the quality of the performance is measured, as in draw- 
ing, dancing, singing, or in writing compositions, the most talented 
pupil may perform so artistically and skilfully as to make the efforts 
of the least talented pupil seem almost pitiful. 

Mental measurements have popularized differentiated instruction.— 
Until about 1910, such differences in capacity for learning were 
given little recognition by most of the practical educators; in fact, 
they were commonly pooh-poohed, and the efforts of progressive 
leaders to provide for them were ridiculed. Since 1910, however, 
the publications of eminent psychologists, such as E. L. Thorndike, 
and the wide use of mental tests in diagnosing the abilities of pupils 
to learn in different fields have familiarized the educational public 
with the importance of the problem to such an extent that at the 
present time the exact scientific study of individual differences and 
the differentiation of instruction to adapt it to differences in 
capacity are among the most popular educational movements of 
the day. In view of this fact, little argument is needed to convince 
the reader of the importance of the topic of this chapter. Hence, 
we shall proceed immediately to the presentation of practical 
examples of varied teaching and then follow with a few of the more 
theoretical considerations. 


* This is a chapter of the book entitled, Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade 
Teaching, which Professor Parker recently completed.—Eprror. 
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Sections of the chapter.—The discussion will be divided into the 
following sections: I. Practical provisions for differentiated teach- 
ing. II. History and theory of group instruction versus individual 
instruction. 


SECTION I. PRACTICAL PROVISIONS FOR DIFFERENTIATED 
TEACHING 


List of adaptations and devices——Among the various plans for 
the practical differentiation of instruction so as to adapt it to differ- 
ences in capacity are the following: (1) supplementary assignments 
for proficient pupils, (2) special periods for remedial instruction, (3) 
free work-and-play periods, (4) individual promotions, (5) substitu- 
tion of highly systematized individual instruction for group instruc- 
tion, (6) unsystematic, go-as-you-please individual instruction, and 
(7) careful homogeneous grouping of pupils according to abilities. 
Each of these will be briefly described and interpreted. 


DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION OF SEVEN TYPES OF 
DIFFERENTIATION 


1. Supplementary assignments for proficient pupils.—The follow- 
ing statements describe practices actually adopted by teachers in 
organizing supplementary assignments for proficient pupils. They 
were written by experienced teachers. The first one is by Miss 
Johnny Stout. 


In the first grade.—This is exactly what I have done with first-graders. 
It is actual experience, not mere theory. 

It does not take me long by grouping and regrouping a class of three dozen 
or more first-graders to get into one group four or five pupils who can learn 
faster than the rest of the class. These pupils do the work of the regular 
division that they are in, and then, since they get through so much more 
quickly than the other pupils, blackboard work with harder material is waiting 
for them over in the corner. Or, if they finish their occupation lesson, they get 
a supplementary reader from the book-rack in another corner and read to them- 
selves; later they have an opportunity to read to me in order to make sure that 
they have mastered the mechanics of reading. Later in the year they tell what 
they read about. I encourage bright children to take the supplementary 
readers home to read to mother, not mother to child. I also encourage them 
in bringing their own material. I can often get new books in this way, and we 
exchange so that each child reads the other children’s books. 

In arithmetic I have sets of graded “number” cards, the sets getting harder 
and harder. The bright pupils use these cards at odd times to avoid wasting 
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their time and to increase their skill with numbers. I make the cards myself. 
The following are samples of flash-cards requiring only the answers and used 
by the children in drilling themselves: 


| 
= | z I 
One set: | 2 | ls | | 8 | 42 
| j | | | 
Another set: iz | | i= | 
| 2 | 5 | | 8 | 12 
| | | r | 
Another set: | 8 Io | 
| I 
I I 
Another set: 2 | 4 | 8 
2 | 4 | 8 


You see that these become harder and harder. I keep these sets and pass 
them to the three or four bright children, and as soon as they can do the easier 
sets, I give them more difficult ones. 

In the construction work, each pupil’s handiwork is praised and preserved 
and extra models are requested. 

As a special incentive to the bright pupils to apply themselves in reading, 
I excuse a few from the room to go to read to the principal (he is always de- 
lighted (?) when he is so busy). His praise is worth more than that of anyone. 
Again, they “visit” the next higher section. For instance, when the brighter 
ones have covered all of the required ground and are on tiptoe ready for more, 
they are allowed to visit (it may be in the second grade) and try their wits against 
the children there. Nearly always this is near the end of the term. The first 
week the pupils visit for an hour; the next week they stay a half-day; if these 
quick, bright “shining stars” are capable enough, they go on to the second 
grade and cease to be visitors and become real wide-awake second-graders. 
I never hold the bright ones back. Grouping and regrouping sends them on 
to the next higher division after they can read fluently and independently in 
any first-grade reader. I always keep at least six different kinds of first readers 
and turn from one to another so as to strengthen the first-grader’s vocabulary. 

Every term, a few—four or five—pupils go to the next higher section and 
stay. I rarely have complaints that the bright pupils I send up are behind 
the class they enter. I keep inquiring to see if I am sending on pupils too fast. 
If I am, I “slow up” and do not push so fast the next group of “shining stars.” 
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Further technique in first grade.—Another first-grade teacher 
described the library table which was supplied in the corner of the 
room for supplementary activities, including the cutting up of old 
magazines to secure pictures for language work and words for read- 
ing drill. Two special points of technique she brought out in the 
following paragraphs: 

Low cupboard.—All supplementary materials are kept in a low cupboard 
which is easy for the children to reach and to keep in order. Children cannot 
stand on their tiptoes on a chair and reach for something without disarranging 
the other materials, and they should not be expected to do so. 

Children trained to use judgment.—I try, so far as possible, to teach my 
pupils to judge for themselves when they have finished their work and are ready 
for extra work. For example, the children had been assigned a lesson in their 
regular textbook. They were given several different questions to answer and 
were told that when they had finished that work they might go to the shelf and 
get a new book, a set having been received that morning. 

The children hastily read the material given them, and one or two went for 
the new books before they could answer the questions asked. 

At recitation time, these children were questioned about their reading 
lesson, and the rest of the class was asked to decide whether it was fair for these 
children to go after the new books before they had finished the lesson. Of 
course, the class said, “‘ No,’ and the children were more or less in disgrace with 
their classmates for some time. 

If the privilege is too much abused, I take it away from the entire class for a 
day, and public sentiment is strong enough to force the unconscientious pupil 
to do what he should. 


2. Special periods for remedial instruction.—In the sample daily 
programs presented we noticed the inclusion of special periods for 
remedial instruction. During these the teacher may aid the slow 
or incompetent pupils in any activity where help is needed, such 
as construction, drawing, reading, arithmetic, handwriting, etc. 
Meanwhile, the proficient pupils proceed with such supplementary 
work as was described under Plan 1. 

3. Free work-and-play periods.—Such periods offer the same 
opportunities for individual instruction as were described under 
Plans 1 and 2, but here the pupils are free to choose their own 
activities. Proficient pupils may become even more proficient in 
their favored lines. The teacher may observe the peculiarities of 
the children, study each pupil’s particular needs, suggest and assist 
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where desirable, determine where the curriculum and materials need 
modification for individual pupils, etc. 

4. Individual promotions.—Proficient pupils who have profited 
by the opportunities for rapid individual progress described in 
Plans 1, 2, and 3 may forge ahead so rapidly as to complete the 
fundamentals of the grade they are in and some of the work of the 
next grade so as to be ready to succeed in a grade that is one-half 
of a year ahead or, in some carefully graded systems, one-fourth of 
a year ahead. Unless physically or socially unadapted to the more 
advanced grade, such pupils may then be given special promotion. 
An occasional special reclassification of this type for a particular 
child is not likely to displace him too much socially unless he is 
socially a problematic case. If too many such special promotions 
are given a single child, however, he may soon become physically 
and socially quite ill-adapted to his group on the playground and 
in other activities. 

5. Substitution of highly systematized individual instruction for 
group instruction.—Under this plan we may distinguish two sub- 
types: (a) individual instruction that is merely with drill materials 
which involve no new ideas for the pupils and (6) individual instruc- 
tion where each new topic is approached and studied by the indi- 
vidual method. 

a) Individual instruction with drill materials —This plan has 
been illustrated to some extent with the devices described under 
Plan 1. It has been elaborately commercialized, particularly in 
arithmetic in the middle grades and in some first grades, by the 
publication of complete sets of individual drill materials for arith- 
metical operations. For example, a child is given a card of prob- 
lems in addition which he must work perfectly in a given time 
before he can go on with the next card. Each pupil advances as 
rapidly as he can complete the cards under these conditions. Simi- 
larly, sets of drill activities involving coloring, cutting, and pasting 
according to printed directions have been devised for drill in first- 
grade reading. When such materials are effectively organized and 
used, they provide for an educative form of self-directed seat work 
that secures valuable returns by way of increased automatic skills 
in arithmetic, reading, etc. 
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b) Individual instruction with topics and processes new to the 
pupil.—tIn some schools there have been attempts to substitute 
such self-directed instruction as we illustrated with drill materials 
for all group instruction, including the introduction and explana- 
tion of all new topics or processes to the pupils as individuals. 
Where this has been attempted, it has involved the systematic 
organization of printed assignments and the elaborate preparation 
of materials so as to be self-teachable. Such attempts have not 
been uncommon since 1900, but, considering the schools of the 
country as a whole, the methods have not secured wide adoption, 
although they have attracted much curious attention. It remains 
to be seen whether the latest experiments in this line will prove any 
more convincing to the general educational public. 

6. Unsystematic, go-as-you-please individual instruction.—Occa- 
sionally extreme believers in individual instruction advocate for 
kindergarten and first-grade pupils an unsystematic go-as-you- 
please school life for each child. This practice, however, is so 
extreme as to receive little serious consideration from practical 
educators, although it occasions much discussion among educa- 
tional philosophers. It differs very widely from Plans 4 and 5 in 
which very definite, systematically organized assignments and sets 
of materials are provided with very definite standards of attain- 
ment and tests at each step which the pupil must pass before he 
can proceed to the next step. Usually such free-for-all activity 
quickly passes out of the riotous go-as-you-please stage into the 
iron-hand-in-the-glove stage, during which the teacher with a 
sugary smile leads the pupils with an iron hand, and finally is aban- 
doned for some well-considered balancing of systematic group 
instruction and systematic individual instruction. 

7. Careful homogeneous grouping of pupils according to ability.— 
This plan, which does away with extreme differences between the 
bright and the slow pupils in a given group, has been discussed at 
length in the chapter on class organization. It is one of the most 
promising and useful of all of the plans described. 
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SECTION II. HISTORY AND THEORY OF GROUP INSTRUCTION 
VERSUS INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Historical progress of individual and group instruction—For 
centuries following the earliest development of schools in Western 
Europe, the method of individual instruction prevailed. Much of 
the time of the pupils was spent in unaided, undirected study, but 
each one went occasionally to the teacher’s desk to recite and to 
receive new assignments. Among the first notable attempts to 
substitute group instruction were those of the Brethren of the 
Christian Schools, a noted Catholic order of teachers, which estab- 
lished charity schools very widely in France following 1684. In 
America the individual method began to be superseded by group 
instruction and recitation probably first in the form of the highly 
organized monitorial system of Joseph Lancaster which was exten- 
sively adopted in New York and Philadelphia from about 1805 to 
1830. In this scheme pupils were carefully graded into groups of 
about ten each and taught by older and more proficient pupils who 
were called monitors. Following this example and other experi- 
ments in the close grading of pupils, the city schools of the country 
soon became transformed into more or less carefully graded schools 
in which one or two homogeneous groups existed in each room and 
were taught by the group method. The schools of St. Louis, 
Missouri, offered one of the best examples of this practice since it 
secured very close grading by having classes at quarter-year inter- 
vals instead of the whole-year intervals that commonly prevailed. 
With such homogeneous classes, group instruction had large possi- 
bilities; at the same time individual advancement by means of 
special promotions was greatly facilitated by the quarterly intervals. 
One of our best evaluations of the advantages and disadvantages 
of group instruction was written in 1872 by the famous W. T. Harris, 
who was superintendent of the St. Louis schools at that time. The 
advantages, he said, are: 


(1) A great increase in the length of recitation, (2) far more thoroughness 
in the discussion of the lesson, sifting the different statements and probing the 
meaning of the same, (3) great stimulation of the mental activity of the pupil 
through trial and competition with other members of his class. These three 
advantages can scarcely be overestimated. They multiply the teacher’s power 
just as organization improves the strength of the army. 
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On the other hand, Mr. Harris described the disadvantages of 
simultaneous instruction in the following words: 


It is this very system that is so organized as to prove the very greatest of 
all causes for the early withdrawal from school... .. The tendency of all 
classification is to unite pupils of widely different attainments. .... The 
consequence is that the lesson is too short for some and too long for others. 
The best pupils in class are not tried to the extent of their ability. . . . . The 
poorest pupils of the class are strained to their utmost. They are dragged, 
as it were, over the ground..... This develops the result that the over- 
worked pupils are frequently discouraged and drop out of the class and likely 
enough out of the school altogether. 


We have seen how Mr. Harris attempted to obviate some of 
these disadvantages by his scheme of close, quarterly reclassifica- 
tion so as to secure the advantages of both group instruction and 
careful attention to the needs of the individual. Usually the more 
intelligent opinion of skilled educators is inclined to approve such 
balanced efforts to secure the advantages of both group and indi- 
vidual advancement by including both in a carefully organized 
program. One-sided enthusiasts, however, are likely to overlook 
the advantages of such a balanced program and argue for the ex- 
treme adoption of either group instruction or individual instruction. 

Some well-founded advantages of individual instruction.—At the 
present time the protagonists of individual instruction are loudest 
in their claims. Certainly these are important and some of them 
well founded, especially the following: (1) It provides for the 
individual advancement of each pupil at a rate suited to his ability 
tolearn. (2) It gives training and practice in self-directed learning. 

Arguments for group instruction.—Since so much noise is being 
made by the believers in extreme individual instruction, greatly to 
the confusion of many teachers, it might not be amiss to make some 
noise on the other side and proclaim loudly some of the very prob- 
able advantages of group instruction, such as the following: 

1. Initial group directions, particularly in the kindergarten and 
first-grade, are frequently more economical than initial individual 
directions. Hence, in such subjects as beginning reading, hand- 
writing, and construction, much time may be saved by initial oral 
directions which homogeneous groups may hear and discuss with 
great profit. These may be supplemented later by individual direc- 
tion and explanation where needed. 
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2. Imitation of other pupils who are skilfully engaged in the 
same job is one of the most effective methods of learning. This is 
particularly the case with motor activities in the primary grades. 

3. Group discussion is one of the most effective methods of learn- 
ing. It stimulates thought by raising unsettled questions; it 
brings out a variety of views and appeals to the instinct of emula- 
tion. It is a striking fact that while one group of educators is 
arguing for extreme individual instruction, another group is arguing 
that the “socialized” recitation (which is not well defined but 
usually includes much group discussion) is the best method of 
teaching. 

4. Group activity appeals to various social interests such as the 
pleasure in a common group activity. In some places where 
extreme individual study on carefully graded jobs has superseded 
group instruction, some instructors claim that the activities have 
become dull and boresome to both teacher and pupils on account of 
lack of appeal to social interests. They claim that the frequent 
giving of severe tests is the only way of keeping up interest. 

5. Group instruction trains particularly in social intercommunica- 
tion. For such training a real audience situation is most necessary. 
The training secured varies from such a simple matter as oral 
reading that really communicates something to the audience to the 
development of skill in oral discussion, which is one of the most 
valuable skills for use in social life, that is, one of the most valuable 
of educational objectives. 

6. Group instruction provides for subdividing labor on common 
projects, which include social situations and group needs that all 
of the pupils recognize. This is particularly true of construction 
and dramatic projects which have secured such a prominent place 
in kindergarten and first-grade work and which we have described 
at length in earlier chapters. 

7. When homogeneous or ‘‘ability” grouping is secured, extreme 
differences between the brightest and the slowest in the class are largely 
eliminated so that group directions, assignments, and rate of prog- 
ress may be quite closely adapted to about go per cent of the group. 
For the remaining 10 per cent of extreme cases supplementary and 
remedial instruction will sutfice. 
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8. Group instruction is just as democratic as individual instruc- 
tion. It seems almost absurd to have to make this statement, yet 
at least two radical enthusiasts for individual instruction have 
asserted the opposite, thus using the method common to demagogues 
of waving the flag and shouting for democracy in an effort to justify 
anything in which they believe. One of these authors makes the 
outright statement that democracy and individualism are the same. 
Probably the reader does not know whether they are or not, but 
if he will take the trouble to look up the definitions of “democracy” 
and “individualism” in Webster’s New International Dictionary, he 
will be struck with the contrast rather than the similarity of the 
two terms. Or, he may read the greatest work ever written on 
theoretical and practical democracy, namely, Modern Democracies, 
by Viscount Bryce, published in 1921, just before the death of this 
wonderful statesman. He says: 

The term “democracy” has in recent years been loosely used to denote 
sometimes a state of society, sometimes a state of mind, sometimes a quality in 
manners. It has become encrusted with all sorts of associations attractive or 
repulsive, ethical or poetical, or even religious. But democracy really means 
nothing more nor less than the rule of the whole people expressing their sovereign 
will by their votes [Vol. I, p. vii]. 


This statement conforms closely to the dictionary definitions 
which define democracy merely as a certain form of government and 
nothing else; for example, “government by the people,” “govern- 
ment by popular representation,”’ etc. 

Hence we see that any mode of education or other social enter- 
prise which such a government “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people” adopts or sanctions is democratic. It may be 
“individualistic,” or it may be “‘collectivistic.” In the United 
States the operation of the post-office, the army and the navy, and 
the improvement of navigable rivers by the government are ‘‘col- 
lectivistic”’ enterprises, financed and directed by the government 
as a representative of the whole people, excluding minors and a 
few others. On the other hand, most business enterprises are 
individualistic to the extent that an individual is allowed to use his 
wealth and energies largely as he pleases as contrasted with the 
restrictions on such activities which prevailed in communistic 
Russia. To be sure, the American democratic government restricts 
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the individual considerably by laws governing the payment of 
debts, the incorporation of companies, the payment of taxes, school 
attendance, etc. Moreover, it has laws which restrict business 
groups from developing such strong monopolies that other groups or 
individuals cannot undertake similar enterprises. 

Finally, if we turn our attention to the very core of democratic 
life, namely, its political and legislative activity, we find group 
activity just as prominent as individual activity. To begin with, 
we have two major parties which adopt platforms of proposed 
legislation that they promise to carry out if put into power. Each 
party has a national committee, a national convention, caucuses at 
which group action in Congress is determined, etc. 

From such illustrations we see that we might as well argue that 
group instruction is more democratic than individual instruction as 
to argue the opposite. As a matter of fact, whichever form of 
instruction a democratic political body orders for its constituency 
and which the courts determine is constitutional and legal is demo- 
cratic. This body may be a board of education or its expert 
employees. The thing that makes it democratic is that the rep- 
resentatives of the people, chosen by ballot or pene by legal 
authority, order it to be done. 

Need mathematically precise, scientific measures of educational 
objectives and learning processes.—As a substitute for such high- 
faluting general arguments as those we have just been reciting, we 
need scientific studies, based on mathematically precise, factual 
investigations from which we can determine just how to balance 
group instruction and individual instruction, for there is scarcely 
any doubt that provision for both is necessary. These scientific 
studies will show us, first, which educational objectives (such as 
skill in group discussion of common social problems) can be 
attained only by group activity and which objectives (such as skill 
in spelling) may well be attained by individual instruction. Second, 
these studies will show us the measured results obtained by various 
degrees of group and individual instruction in attaining various 
educational ends so that we may decide what mixture of the two 
to use in each situation. Some such studies have been made, but 
few of them have been convincing, one way or the other, when 
submitted to the most rigid scientific analysis and criticism. 
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Cducational News and Editorial Comment 


THE CHILD-LABOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


At its last session Congress passed the following resolution and 
referred it to the various state legislatures for ratification as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States: 

SECTION 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 

SEc. 2. The power of the several states is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of state laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to 
give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


In commenting on this action, Owen R. Lovejoy, of the National 
Child Labor Committee, writes in the bulletin of that organization 
as follows: 

This action, pursued in harmony with the constitutional procedure which 
has thus far guided our country, is both sound and democratic. 

No one can contend that the amendment has been or is being railroaded 
through. Ample discussion was given, both before appropriate committees 
and on the floor of the House and Senate. Probably more than one hundred 
pages of the Congressional Record are filled with speeches, discussions, and 
evidence relating to this bill. Its merits were discussed from every angle, 
ranging from the lofty plane of its relationship to the general welfare of the 
country and the future of our political institutions on the one hand to the most 
pathetic and inconsequential drivel on the other. We doubt that any citizen 
can fairly contend that his views have not already been expressed, whether 
they are wise or foolish. 

Unquestionably, some Congressmen voted for this measure not because 
they believed that it should become part of the federal Constitution but because 
they believed that the people of their states had a right to say whether they 
wanted it enacted or defeated. This, we believe, is a proper view of repre- 
sentative obligation and democratic responsibility. 

And the challenge cannot be escaped! It is up to the citizens of the 
states! Before the next legislature in your state convenes, you, as the friend 
or opponent of this proposition, ought to know what attitude your representative 
will take in relation to this important issue. You should place in his hands 
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the most reliable and fair-minded arguments of which you are capable. You 
should furnish him with ample information or direct him to its source. 

If you favor the amendment, you ought to see that it is frankly and dis- 
passionately discussed in the churches, clubs, associations, and public press 
of your state or your community. 

If you are opposed to it, a like duty rests upon you. Not even the most 
ardent advocates of this amendment wish to disguise or escape any fair 
argument that can be launched against it. We have no confidence in the virtue 
of laws which run counter to an overwhelming public sentiment. We want 
the people of the country convinced, except those who represent self-interest, 
outgrown traditions, or crass ignorance, for no country can afford to hold up 
the agencies of progress out of consideration for such sociological troglodytes. 

The National Child Labor Committee will undertake to furnish public 
speakers, prepare special articles explaining and answering questions, and 
otherwise serve as a clearing-house of information while this important issue 
is before the people of the country. 

A twentieth amendment to the federal Constitution will have historical 
significance. There are those who fear that the Constitution is being constantly 
invaded and altered without due caution and consideration. We do not share 
this fear. Already, 35,000 attempts have been made to amend our federal 
Constitution. Nineteen of them have thus far succeeded. The other 34,981 
have failed. This amendment to give Congress power to set a minimum below 
which no American child shall be exploited will be the twentieth amendment. 
If the friends of American children are awake to their opportunities, its ratifi- 
cation will not be long delayed. To embody such an expression of power in 
the federal Constitution is, we believe, in harmony with the spirit of the founders 
of our republic, who not only regarded the Constitution as our fundamental 
law but regarded it also as a living organism capable of such adjustments as 
would make it perpetually fit the needs of a growing country and a growing sense 
of social responsibility to secure every citizen life, liberty, and the chance to 
pursue happiness. 

As for us, we not only have faith in our American Constitution but we also 
have faith in our American people. 


THE PLATOON SCHOOL IN CHICAGO 


The Board of Education of Chicago has decided to adopt the 
platoon plan in a number of the elementary schools of the city. It 
has also decided to organize five junior high schools. Both moves 
are to be regarded as experiments, and it is expected that the experi- 
ence gathered in the experimental centers will be used in determining 
future policies. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has set itself in violent 
public opposition to both of these experiments. It has published 
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in one of the leading newspapers of the city full-page advertisements 
opposing the policy of the board of education. 

The advertisements are made up of what the newspaper world 
calls ‘‘scare-heads.”’ The first one asked parents such questions 
as these: ““Do you know: What a platoon school is? Why your 
children are to be platooned?”’ Subsequent advertisements assert 
that tax-dodging is the sole purpose of the policies adopted by the 
board of education and warn parents: ‘Intelligence tests may 
brand your child ‘mentally inferior.’”’ 

There is not a single line in these advertisements which really 
tells what a platoon school is or what a junior high school is. There 
is no information of the type that Chicago has a right to expect 
from teachers whose duty it is, on all occasions, to give clear reasons 
for their statements. The advertisements are the cheapest variety 
of hysterical quackery. 

On the whole, it is well for the city that the advertisements 
have appeared, because they show reasonable citizens the character 
of the opposition to the board of education. They reveal the fact 
that the Chicago Teachers’ Federation is an organization dominated 
by motives that are opposed to the efforts of the representatives 
of the people who are laboring to expand educational opportunities 
for the children of this great metropolis. They show that the 
federation is an organization which is struggling for control of 
the schools by its own leaders rather than by the superintendent. 
It is an organization which is prepared, when it finds its influence 
weakening, to fight with weapons of vilification and innuendo and 
intimidation. 

What the people of Chicago are beginning to realize is that the 
schools of their city need to be made progressive even if the teachers 
have to put in a full day of work. They are beginning to recognize 
that a strong and well-equipped superintendent is leading them 
along progressive lines and is keeping the schools true to their 
real task—helping the children rather than cringing before a politi- 
cal teachers’ organization dominated by reactionary leadership. 

Fortunately, the leading newspapers of the city are giving much 
space to detailed descriptions of platoon schools and junior high 
schools as these have been developed in more progressive cities. 
The people of Chicago are beginning to realize that a modern school 
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is not a place where a child is shut up all day in a single room and 
limited to a meager course of study. The people of Chicago are 
learning that the rich possibilities of modern life and the science of 
intelligent management of human beings have come to the support 
of schools just as they have provided public parks to supplement 
backyards and city-plan commissions to take the place of selfish 
and unintelligent control which appears when cities grow without 
scientific study of public needs. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


For the past two years the Bureau of Education has organized, 
in co-operation with the American Legion, a week of discussion of 
educational matters under the title, ‘American Education Week.” 
The dates selected for this year are November 17-23. A program 
has been arranged which will be brought to the attention of the 
people of the United States by proclamations issued by the Presi- 
dent, by the governors of the several states, and by the local 
government officials. 

It is recommended that in special assemblies, in parent-teacher 
meetings, in churches, in clubs, and in the schools themselves the 
week be devoted to the discussion of educational topics according 
to the following schedule: Monday, Constitution Day; Tuesday, 
Patriotism Day; Wednesday, School and Teacher Day; Thursday, 
Illiteracy Day; Friday, Physical Education Day; Saturday, Com- 
munity Day; Sunday, For God and Country Day. 

Teachers and superintendents are urged to use their influence 
in securing as widespread attention to this program as possible. 
Special materials for publication in newspapers and for use at meet- 
ings will be supplied by the Bureau of Education. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, PUBLIC LIBRARY 


On several occasions the readers of the Elementary School 
Journal have had their attention called to the service which the 
Public Library of Youngstown, Ohio, is rendering to the schools. 
This year, in addition to preparing a special list of books on educa- 
tion for teachers, the librarian, Joseph L. Wheeler, has issued some 
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bulletins which are so suggestive in their discussion of school 
matters that extracts from one of them are here reproduced: 


THE LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOL 

The grade schools of Youngstown will have libraries in their own buildings 
some day, such as the schools of Detroit and other cities have. In the mean- 
time, progress toward that goal can be made through the co-operation of the 
Public Library and the schools. The library can work with the schools best, 
perhaps, by helping the teachers to make the use of books a part of the school 
routine. This work can be divided into two phases: (1) cultural reading and 
(2) grade-school reference work, which is the laboratory use of books in teaching 
every grade-school subject. 

The first phase is being covered very thoroughly in Youngstown by the 
project of “‘Home Reading with School Credit” begun in 1919. The second 
phase is being organized to meet the demands made by modern methods of 
teaching. Much progress has been made during the last twelve months. 


NEWER TEACHING METHODS 

New methods of teaching developed during the last ten years depend no 
longer on a single textbook but require the use of many more books in each 
subject. The aim of the present-day methods is to develop not the child’s 
memory but his power to think. The modern teacher presents the lesson in 
the form of problems—statements to be proved, causes to be discovered, and 
comparisons to be made; or she assigns work covering several days or weeks as 
a project which requires, on the part of the pupil, organization of material, 
investigation, and consultation of many books for information. The textbook 
is not discarded but becomes a reference book, used constantly in securing infor- 
mation and facts. Through problems and projects, the pupil relates these 
facts to his own life and interests, and the contents of the textbook are mastered 
in a much more thorough way than by the old memory method. 


As A LABORATORY 

The laboratory use of books in teaching every grade-school subject 
trains the child to dig out facts for himself; it develops initiative and independ- 
ent thinking; it gives him a wider knowledge of books and teaches him how 
to use them. Such training and skill are of the greatest service in the practical 
life of an individual. Reference books are essential tools and must be put 
into the hands of the children in the schools if the highest development of boys 
and girls is to be accomplished through education. 


ScHoot’s LIBRARY 
In March, 1923, a committee of teachers and principals, after careful 
study, recommended lists of about two hundred dollars worth of supplementary 
reference books, graded and apportioned to help in the teaching of every school 
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subject. Owing to the temporary shortage of school board funds, the money to 
buy these books was raised by contributions and entertainments in seventeen 
of the schools (up to December 15, 1923), and the other schools are making 
plans to follow suit. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL SURVEY 


New York City is to have another school survey. The following 
is the official announcement of the plan adopted: 


On July 23 a “‘co-operative constructive school survey” was started by the 
New York Board of Education. The committee in charge consists of President 
George J. Ryan and Superintendent William J. O’Shea, who began his six-year 
term on May 1. It is called a co-operative constructive survey because the 
educational and administrative staffs of the school system will be drawn upon 
for specific and frank analysis of present needs and for constructive suggestions. 

The School Survey Committee has written to the educational specialists who 
have been asked to help in the survey: “‘We seek concrete business-like pro- 
posals for improving our organization and procedure. We want larger aspects 
studied practically and constructive results worked out with our educational 
and business staff without waiting for printed reports.” 

For this survey $50,000 was voted last year by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. The specialists who have already been announced are Superin- 
tendent E. C. Hartwell, of Buffalo; Superintendent William H. Holmes, of 
Mt. Vernon; Professor R. H. Jordan, of the School of Education of Cornell 
University, formerly of Dartmouth; A. L. Weeks, specialist in school-building 
efficiency; and Dean John W. Withers, of the School of Education of New 
York University. The School Survey Committee’s director or chief assistant 
will be William H. Allen, director of the Institute for Public Service. Other 
experienced surveyors will be added to the staff, and their names will be 
announced later. 


This statement calls vividly to mind the first New York survey 
and the long list of surveys which have been made and reported 
since that first attempt to make an appraisal of the educational 
system of America’s metropolis. 

The first survey was initiated by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment at the time when John P. Mitchel, afterward mayor 
of New York City, was president of that board. At that time 
William H. Allen was director of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
and a trusted adviser of Mr. Mitchel. Mr. Allen consulted with 
the specialists who were called into conference in New York during 
the period of the formation of the plans for the survey. Presum- 
ably, he co-operated in the selection of Professor Paul Hanus as 
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director. It is quite certain that Mr. Allen did not approve of 
the findings of the survey, and he was the source of many of the 
criticisms of the reports and of many of the obstacles which the 
surveyors encountered in performing their work and publishing 
their reports. 

Now Mr. Allen is to be the director. That fact will seriously 
weaken the confidence of many educational people in this second 
survey. Mr. Allen has become well known since 1912 and has 
written some of the most vitriolic documents which have ever 
been circulated in the educational world. He surveyed the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and it is the belief of many of the friends of that 
institution that he set back its development by more than a score 
of years. Mr. Allen has promoted so-called self-surveys at various 
centers, and the judgment of well-informed students of education 
is that these surveys are superficial and as nearly worthless as 
anything can possibly be. 

The second New York survey comes at a time when there is a 
large body of well-trained educators who understand the technique 
of the scientific study of educational conditions. It follows a 
period in the New York school system which is marked by shameless 
political interference on the part of the city officials. How will 
this survey be received? What will it be? If it is partisan or 
superficial, it will harm not only New York City but public respect 
for education throughout the country. Those who share with 
Mr. Allen the making of this survey have assumed a heavy burden 
of responsibility. The expectations of all who believe in a science 
of education and in the possibility of constructive improvements of 
schools through well-planned, impartial surveys can hardly be high 
for an enterprise which starts under such leadership as is provided 
in this case. We venture to express the hope that the outcome may 
be better than the prospect. 


ABOLISHING PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
The law which was passed by referendum in Oregon requiring 
all children to attend public schools was declared confiscatory and 
unconstitutional by a federal judge to whom appeal was made by 
the Hill Military Academy of Portland. The case has been carried 
from the local court to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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The difficulty of carrying on this trial of a fundamental educa- 
tional issue is shown by an appeal made by the Hill Military Acad- 
emy for aid in taking its suit to the Supreme Court. A part of the 
statement issued to private schools in all parts of the country is as 
follows: 

The Hill Military Academy has spent freely of its funds to bring this case 
to an issue and has thus far asked no assistance from other schools or peoples 
outside the state of Oregon, because it was an Oregon issue; but now that it 
has become a question of national character, we are asking the interest and 
assistance of every private school in the United States in conducting this case 
to a successful termination. Not merely is the right to conduct a private 
school at stake, but also the right of a minority to conduct a business in opposi- 
tion to a majority is hanging in the balance. The same legislation that is 
aimed at the private schools in this state has been attempted in several other 
localities. The private schools of the country are in jeopardy, and now is the 
time when they must stand together. 

Many of the leading schools already have expressed a willingness and a 
desire to help carry on this campaign. We estimate that it will require a 
minimum of $15,000 to engage competent attorneys and to have ample funds 
at their disposal. We realize that to some schools this amount may seem 
excessive, but this academy and its friends in Oregon have already contributed 
more than $5,000, which has been used in this battle which we are fighting for 
your benefit as well as our own. This does not take into consideration the 
money spent by other organizations during the period of the campaign against 
this pernicious legislation. 

We believe that a donation of fifty dollars from each private school in the 
United States will provide the needed amount without being burdensome to 
any one individual. There may be some schools which will feel that they 
cannot afford this amount, but there are many which can and gladly will give 
more. We therefore ask that you make a contribution of fifty dollars to the 
fund and that, if you feel justified in so doing, you will contribute more because 
it is going to a cause that may mean, not hundreds, but thousands of dollars 
to you in the future. 

The case will probably not come to issue until some time in the fall. We 
would like the funds now, but if it is an inopportune time to make your contri- 
bution, we shall appreciate your pledge, followed by your remittance later. 

It is our intention to keep you posted on all points of interest. We shall 
send you a transcript of the case and all other notes that may be of interest to 
you. If there are any points concerning this legislation or the litigation with 
which you are not familiar, we shall be glad to send you whatever information 
you desire. 

A strict accounting of all money received will be rendered, also a list of 
the names of all schools and individuals contributing to the fund. 
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The public school teachers, nationally, are backing this movement. We 
know, because they were against the private schools in this state. This, then, 
is a forerunner of national control of all schools—grade schools, high schools, and 
universities. Now is the time to stand behind this suit. The existence of 
your school depends on the successful outcome of the Hill Military Academy case. 


While the situation in Oregon is developing, as indicated in the 
foregoing paragraphs, the issue of private schools versus public 
schools is being presented once more to the voters of the state of 
Michigan. Four years ago a proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the state providing for the abolition of all private education 
was voted down. Subsequently, the legislature provided for state 
inspection of private schools. It is the contention of those who 
were favorable to the amendment to the constitution that the 
subsequent legislation has proved ineffective. ‘They have accord- 
ingly initiated a campaign for a second vote on the matter. 

A strenuous effort was made by advocates of private schools to 
prevent the appearance of an amendment on the ballot this autumn. 
The matter went to the supreme court of the state, and that court 
put the amendment on the ballot. 

The statement issued in favor of the proposed amendment by 
James Hamilton, president of the Public School Defense League, 
is as follows: 

The state has a right to demand that every child spend sufficient time in 
an American institution of learning to inoculate it with the fundamentals of 
Americanism. Granting that, the only question remaining is: How long a 
time has it a right to insist that the child spend in a public school? And the 
answer to that is: As long as is required to become thoroughly grounded in 
these fundamentals. That does not mean that we are trying to interfere 
with any religious sect or with its schools. It means only that they must 
rearrange their programs to permit every child to get the public-school training 
which today’s demand for a high and uniform standard of American citizen- 
ship requires. 


George William Moore, of Detroit, attorney for the Public 
School Defense League, who has twice successfully argued Mr. 
Hamilton’s case before the state supreme court, said that he would 
assist the league in its present campaign to get the true conception 
of the amendment before the public. He added: 


The league was hamstrung before by the fact that no newspaper of any 
size in the state would give it a hearing. ‘They all insisted on calling it the 
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“‘anti-parochial school amendment” when as a matter of fact that is entirely 
wrong. 

That condition still persists. I am allied with no particular creed and 
certainly am against no creed, but the manifest unfairness of the treatment 
the league has received has determined me to speak in its favor. 

I am convinced that the amendment is not a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, as Justice Fellows 
claims. It does not seek to regulate the worship of any creed. If the propa- 
ganda which its foes have spread is a fair sample of the Americanism they 
encourage, then there seems to be a strong argument for the very training 
demanded by the amendment. 

The decision of the supreme court is a triumph for the public schools if 
we can make the voters understand in the limited time at our disposal just 
what the amendment proposes. The league has been hampered in the past 
by the refusal of the newspapers, with the noteworthy exception of the Christian 
Science Monitor, to print a fair statement on the subject. 


SPECIALIZED NORMAL-SCHOOL TRAINING 


The state of Wisconsin has adopted the policy of giving to each 
of its normal schools certain special fields of work. In carrying out 
this policy, the Board of Regents of Normal Schools has organized 
at the State Normal School at Oshkosh a new curriculum for the 
training of teachers of subnormal children. The following state- 
ment is quoted from the Oshkosh Normal Advance: 

There is a large demand throughout the state for teachers of special classes 
for these children. These classes include the backward and subnormal children 
whose mental backwardness is not of such a degree that they should be placed 
in a class or institution for feeble-minded children. They are the type of 
children who, because of their somewhat retarded mentality, are in need of 
more individualized training than can be secured in the regular grades. It is 
for this type of pupils that special ungraded classes are being rapidly created in 
public school systems. 

Proper study and treatment of such children frequently returns them to 
the regular grades after a time. Inthe special classes for these children, every 
backward child is carefully studied to determine the causes of his backwardness, 
and proper treatment of whatever kind is best adapted to his particular case is 
instituted. 

Nearly all of the leading cities in Wisconsin have established one or more 
special rooms for children of this kind or are contemplating doing so as soon as 
teachers can be secured. Salaries for this kind of work are usually from 25 to 
50 per cent higher than in regular grade work. Classes are usually limited to 
ten pupils. Teachers who have completed either the primary or the inter- 
mediate curriculum may complete the three-year curriculum by taking one 
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additional year of specialized training, including additional practice-teaching 
in special classes for subnormal children. 
Mental hygiene will be stressed in this new curriculum. This is a course 
designed to study children’s behavior, tracing its genesis and development 
to the innate impulses and tendencies in which it is rooted and the environ- 
FI mental factors which affect these tendencies. The course will deal chiefly 
with the normal behavior of average children and will develop the laws of 
mental hygiene designed to keep normal minds healthy and active. A part 
of the course will deal with the mental phase of abnormal children, especially 
the neurotic child who may develop dark personality traits and who frequently 
gives evidence of a pathological nervous condition in erratic behavior, in defects 
of speech, in morbid fears, anxieties, compulsions, or in pedagogical retardation 
and social maladjustment. 

The psychology of subnormal children will be covered in a semester course 
which consists of a description of the chief types of mentally defective children 
with a discussion of the psychology of retardation and feeble-mindedness. This 
course also deals with the physical and social causes of school retardation in 
1 children. There is a consideration of methods of examination, diagnosis, and 
provisions for training in school. 

Social pathology will be an important study in this curriculum. This 
will consist of an advanced study of the problems of social pathology. It 
includes the meaning of social pathology as a study of social diseases; nature 
of the pathology of social groups; responsibility of society for dependency, 
delinquency, and mental deficiency; social pathology as a basis for social 
therapeutics; special study of such problems as economic aspects of poverty; 
public relief; nature, causes, economics, and treatment of crime; nature of 
insanity and care of insane; causes and treatment of mental deficiency; 
place and function of social therapeutics; problems of the treatment of defec- 
tive, dependent, and delinquent classes; special study of methods of prevention 
and remedial treatment of social pathological conditions. 


Handwork and manual arts for subnormal children will be stressed. The 
p aim of this course is to provide such training in handwork and manual arts as is 
needed by teachers of special classes for subnormal children. The course 
f gives a thorough knowledge of the educational value of such work and a working 
P knowledge of the various forms taught to children of this kind. The laboratory 


and shop work includes work in paper cutting, cardboard work, weaving and 
textiles, raffia work, and basketry. 

The course in mental tests and measurements which is required in this 
curriculum is a study of the development and principles of mental tests and 
their utilization in the selection of children for assignment to special classes. 
There is a consideration of the various scales for the measurement of mental 
ability with practice in the use of these scales. 

There will be a course in organization and administration of special classes 
for subnormal children. This course is designed to cover the various phases 
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of organization and management of special classes. A considerable amount 
of outside reading is required in connection with the classroom work in which 
the various plans in use throughout the country for organizing and conducting 
this kind of work are thoroughly considered. There is a discussion of methods 
of selecting subnormal children for special classes. The classroom treatment 
of individual differences in children of this type also receives attention. 

Hygiene and corrective gymnastics is a course which is intended especially 
for teachers of subnormal children and consists of advanced work. Knowledge 
of the normal functions of the body is stressed, together with methods of keeping 
these functions in healthy action. The first part of the course deals with the 
hygiene of the digestive apparatus; the skin and its appendages; causes and 
prevention of nasal diseases; physiology and hygiene of respiration; the general 
care of the eyes; puberty and its attendant dangers; physiology of sleep. 
In the second part of the course instruction in corrective exercises to remedy 
various physical defects found in children is given in the gymnasium, together 
with a study of the following: physiology of muscular movement, the effects 
of muscular exercise, general rules pertaining to exercise on the part of backward 
children. 

A NEW EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Just before the close of the school year 1923-24 and too late 
for editorial comment in the June number of the Elementary School 
Journal, there appeared the first issue of a new journal, entitled, 
Progressive Education. Itis published by the Progressive Education 
Association, which has its headquarters at 426 Fifth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. The first number was sent to the Ele- 
mentary School Journal accompanied by a letter which describes 
the aims of the publication and the character of the sponsoring 
association. The letter makes the following statement: 


The Progressive Education Association was organized in 1919 by a group 
of people deeply interested in educational betterment. They saw, as many 
educators and parents see today, that there is something vitally wrong with the 
prevailing educational methods which attempt to fit every child to an identical 
curriculum. They felt the need of an organization which would give wide 
publicity to the very valuable data now available about educational needs and 
tendencies, material which is being eagerly sought by everyone who feels the 
importance of sound education. 

During the four years of its existence the association has published numer- 
ous bulletins which have awakened widespread interest both in this country 
and abroad. We have now enlarged the bulletin into a magazine, to be issued 
quarterly, which shall give the concrete material and actual news of the pro- 
gressive movements in education. Each number will be devoted mainly to 
the discussion of some one important topic. In addition to the main articles 
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there will be in each issue brief digests of magazine articles, reviews of books 
dealing with progressive phases of education, news of new experiments, and a 
department of foreign notes telling of significant developments in other parts 
of the world. 

Our membership includes not only educators and teachers but parents as 
well and constitutes a distinguished body of men and women interested in 
educational advancement. Anyone in sympathy with our principles may 
become a member; membership includes subscription to the magazine. 


SCHOOL TESTS IN ENGLAND 


In an editorial published in the London Times Educational 
Supplement a summary is presented of a report on school tests 
which is so instructive that it is here reproduced in full. 


The Consultative Committee of the Board of Education in its report on 
“psychological tests of educable capacity and their possible use in the public 
system of education” has clearly indicated the uses and the limitations of mental 
tests in the education of children. A tradition of teaching which has grown 
as a living thing for more than two thousand years and has accumulated data 
from a great number of generations of children must represent a body of truth 
as to the child mind not likely to be displaced. Dr. Cyril Burt, perhaps the 
most judicial authority on the subject of mental tests, records in the first 
chapter of his report what he calls “the striking fact” that ‘‘the psychologist 
has slowly approximated, so at least it must seem to the practical teacher, 
toward the traditional methods of the school and the university—to the 
method of the oral interview and the method of the written examination.” 
We entirely agree that this “is no mere reversion” and that “the years of 
labor with tests now discarded have been by no means fruitless.”” The method 
of trial and error is a scientific method, especially when a theoretically insoluble 
problem is concerned. 

The committee interprets the expression “psychological tests of educable 
capacity” as including tests designed to measure “‘ general ability,” attainments 
in particular school subjects, special and mental activities such as memory and 
attention; certain physical tests for the assessing of educable capacity; and 
tests of such aspects of temperament and character as bear directly on educable 
capacity. There is, of course, the medical test of capacity, which does not 
come within the scope of the reference, though it must always be borne in 
mind that health and educable capacity are practically never independent 
variables. All the specialized activities are direct functions of the condition 
of health, and general ability can be, and often is, stunted by such conditions 
of life. The psychological and the medical problems are inseparable. The 
committee, however, holds that the only kinds of tests that have as yet become 
of much service in schools for the purpose of diagnosing and assessing capacity 
are tests of general ability, tests of attainment of general school subjects, and, 
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to a less extent, vocational tests. Tests of general ability in certain circum- 
stances seem to have shown themselves capable of giving a useful common 
measurement of capacity or intelligence in children. ‘They indicate how far 
a child is capable of learning, provided he is not prevented by extraneous 
circumstances or faults of temperament from making proper use of the oppor- 
tunities offered him.” This is the inevitable weakness of all tests. The prob- 
lem of personality is insoluble. 

This very cautious and wise report condemns roundly the application of 
tests by untrained persons. Such tests, in the case of individual children, are, 
in the opinion of the committee, “almost devoid of value.”” They are dangerous 
as involving in some cases a totally wrong diagnosis of a child’s health and 
capacity, whether moral, mental, or physical. For individual tests to be applied 
successfully, there must be a careful training in psychology, in the technique 
of applying tests, and in the use of statistical methods. The power to apply 
group tests in schools and external examinations is more easily acquired and 
less dangerous, but even in this case there should be a short course for teachers 
on experimental psychology with special reference to the significance of group 
tests and ‘‘to the technique of administering, marking, and interpreting them.” 
The committee declares that it is desirable for local authorities to provide 
such courses; but the inference we draw from the report is that in the case of 
authorities who insist on determining by examination the higher education of 
the child at the age of eleven—in fact, it is by various authorities determined 
much earlier by the system of forced preparation for the examination—it is 
quite useless to have courses in psychology. It is the members of the author- 
ities in question who need these courses, not the teachers. The committee 
recommends that larger courses in experimental psychology should be organized 
by universities and university colleges, in conjunction with local authorities, 
for experienced teachers and for those who are taking a deferred third-year 
course or a professional one-year course. It is clear that without such provision 
individual tests can never be applied on a large scale with success. 
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THE NEW TECHNIQUE OF CURRICULUM- 
MAKING 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
University of Chicago 


Why should there be need for a new technique of curriculum- 
making? It is because, in a very real sense, we are developing 
a greatly improved, and in many respects new, type of education. 
We call it functional education. It is the training of man for the 
performance of the functions or activities which constitute his life. 

A recently published book begins with this sentence: ‘‘ Educa- 
tion is the process of filling the mind with knowledge.” In that 
single sentence we have the central conception of the old education. 
According to this conception, a human being, as he begins life, is 
mainly but an empty knowledge-reservoir. The business of educa- 
tion is to fill this reservoir with the prepared facts of history, geog- 
raphy, grammar, science, and the rest. Thus is a human being 
formed. During the process of the filling, we must examine 
him once in a while to see that the facts are still there. Not being 
parts of his life, they do not otherwise reveal their presence. When 
the reservoir of memory is reasonably well filled, one is educated. 
According to this conception, the well-educated man is to be defined 
as a walking body of knowledge. The more swollen the bulk of 
information that he carries about with him, the better educated 
he is. 

It may appear that we are presenting the old education rather 
baldly and possibly unfairly. It has been the fortuné of the writer, 
however, during the past few years, to visit hundreds of classrooms, 
elementary and secondary, and to observe the-handling of history, 
geography, and the other subjects. In almost all cases the teachers 
had a body of prepared subject-matter in’a textbook. They were 
putting this prepared subject-matter into cold storage in the vaults 


t This is the first of a series of articles on the Aechnique of curriculum-making. 
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of the pupils’ memories. Some of them had invented less unpleasant 
ways of doing it than others, but, at bottom, almost everywhere, 
one finds that this old type of subject-storage education is still 
the usual thing. 

It has also fallen to the lot of the writer to make a detailed 
examination of textbooks, since these are instruments of education. 
In such all-important fields as history, science, geography, etc., 
the textbooks are in large part carefully laid out bodies of abstract 
information, lacking in the human element, often almost or entirely 
without life, embalmed, ready for the pseudo-educational process 
of storing their content in the memory-vaults. 

The nature of the older education dictated the nature of the 
curriculum. It was concerned with subjects. To formulate the 
curriculum was then only to draw up syllabi of the several subjects. 
The varying natures of the children need not be considered. The 
specific needs of the adult community which these children were 
later to constitute could be mostly ignored. Anyone of any nature 
would be well educated for any ordinary situation in life who had 
the subjects well stored away in his mind. Curriculum-making 
then was simple and easy. It was mainly following the guidance 
of the textbooks in the formulation of the syllabi. Or one could 
lean on others and get his ideas second hand by assembling the 
printed syllabi of other cities and more or less mechanically formu- 
lating a composite. 

The old education is yielding ground. It must pass. We are 
coming to have a new education—a new theory and a new practice. 
Man is not a mere intellectual reservoir to be filled with knowledge. 
He is an infinitely complex creature of endlessly diversified action. 
His most salient characteristic is not his memory reservoir, whether 
filled or unfilled, but action, conduct, behavior. Action is the thing 
of which his life is made. In his activity he lives and realizes 
the ends of his existence. Or, to reverse the statement, when he 
would fully realize the purposes of his existence, when he would 
reap the full harvest of life, he does it by realizing himself in 
action, using the term to include both subjective and objective 
activities. On every age level—early childhood, later childhood, 
youth, manhood—his behavior is his life. Primarily, he is not a 
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knower but a doer, with knowledge a very useful by-product of his 
doing, useful as a guide to further doing. Since he is primarily 
a doer, to educate him is to prepare him to perform those activi- 
ties which make up his life. 

The method of the new education is not subject-storage but 
action, activity, conduct, behavior. One learns to act by acting. 
One learns to live by living. Behavior is not only the end of life 
but also the process of life and equally the end and process of 
education. Life and education are one process, and never should 
they diverge. Perhaps we should also mention, since it is a matter 
of vital concern to the curriculum, that, as we educate, behavior is 
for its own sake and not more consciously than necessary for the 
sake of education. The latter is best when it is a by-product, 
a by-product of life which is lived for its own sake. One should 
live abundantly if one is to become properly educated, but one 
should not at the time be greatly conscious of the educational 
aspect of his living, except in retrospect. The little child should 
be so occupied with life, so lost in his living, that he is not aware 
that he is being educated. Certainly there should be no recognition 
on his part of the fact that his memory is being stored with knowl- 
edge. In the case of the older child it should be much the same and 
likewise with the youth and with the man. Let life be full, diversi- 
fied, and abundant, and pitched on the humanistic levels of 
twentieth-century civilization, and education cannot be prevented. 
Let one be unaware of the educational results of living; they take 
place just the same. 

The purpose of the new education, therefore, on all of its levels, 
is to help the pupils to live in proper ways, generously and abun- 
dantly. The substance of a proper life and the substance of a 
complete education are one and the same thing. 

The new education is the process of developing human beings. 
It is the process of cultivating and unfolding man’s powers and 
qualities. Education is to take the abilities which are potential 
in each growing individual and to cultivate them so that they will 
develop into the proper kinds of actual abilities. Its purpose is 
to prepare each individual to live his life along each of its lines in 
the best possible manner. 
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According to this modern conception, the business of education 
is to condition the growth of the individual’s powers and qualities. 
It conditions his physical growth and cultivates his physical powers 
with the greatest practicable care, since these powers are basic to 
all other aspects of his being. It conditions his growth in sense 
of responsibility and cultivates this sense with all assiduity. It 
conditions his growth in powers of judgment relative to all of the 
things with which he must deal; his growth in civilized attitudes, 
valuations, and appreciations of all things good and beautiful and 
wholesome; his growth in vision; his growth in habits and skills— 
in summary, his growth in every power that should be made to 
grow. Education is the process of growing human beings. 

Modern education has discovered the child and the potential 
things within him that are to be cultivated and made to grow into 
their mature forms. 

It has discovered the child, but it does not see him merely as 
a child. It sees the entire seventy-year unit of life as the thing of 
its central concern. It sees the man within the child as clearly 
as it sees the child. It sees its task as one of bringing into full and 
complete being this man within the child. It cannot see the full- 
orbed man, however, except as it sees him in action as he does his 
part in the world of active affairs. It therefore sees society and 
what man does and must do to live his life fully and well within 
this actual society. 

Education must clearly see child and man but not as in a social 
vacuum. It does not rightly see either except as it sees them as 
active participants in an active world. Thus, to see child or man 
and to see both as one, education must have full psychological 
vision; but, equally, it must have full social vision. Neither type 
of vision can be true without the other. 

It is obvious that this new conception of education which is 
permeating the entire teaching profession is a transforming one. 
It is not a mere modification or improvement of the older concep- 
tion. It goes too far beyond; or it may be that it is nothing more 
than a reversion to common sense after long disuse. Whichever 
way it be classified, it appears to be clearly antagonistic to the 
crystallized subject-storage conception. 
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It calls for new educational objectives from the kindergarten 
to the junior college, and our profession does not yet realize how 
profoundly different from the old ones they will be. It calls for 
new procedures and practices from the kindergarten to the junior 
college—labors of conditioning the healthy normal growth of 
human powers in human beings rather than the artificial and 
largely irrelevant process of filling the memory with inert infor- 
mation. 

The change is coming, too, in an age which is impatient with 
the primitive methods of guess and whim and the dictation of the 
special predilections of selfish academic interests. It comes in 
an age which is demanding that science be placed in control of 
educational affairs and that scientific methods be employed in 
formulating the entire program of education, curriculum-making 
included. Hence the demand for a new curriculum technique. 

After one attains a functional conception of edvication, the 
central feature of the only possible scientific technique is entirely 
obvious. It is activity-analysis. Education is preparation for life, 
and life is a series of activities. Education, therefore, is preparation 
for the performance of those activities. Let us discover what the 
activities are which make up man’s life and we have the objectives 
of education. 

In discovering the objectives in terms of activities, however, 
one is also discovering the fundamental processes involved in achiev- 
ing these same objectives, since, obviously, the way to learn to 
perform an activity is to perform it. Activity-analysis, therefore, 
discovers both educationai ends and educational processes or, 
in other terms, both the objectives of the curriculum and the 
curriculum itself. The curriculum, defined as we here use the 
term, is the series of pupil activities and experiences which enable 
one to achieve one’s educational objectives. 

Activity-analysis seeks to discover the quite specific types of 
human activity which men should perform efficiently. For example, 
it would discover the five or ten thousand words they spell, the 
several score mathematical operations they perform, the several 
hundred specific practical home activities in which they engage, 
the many things they do in the care of their health, the specific 
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things involved in managing a checking account at the bank, and 
the like. For each vocation it discovers the many specific jobs 
in which the workman should be proficient. For example, in Los 
Angeles the carpentry committee discovered the several score 
specific jobs which the proficient carpenter should perform well. 
Charters, among his many studies, has analyzed the work of 
the competent secretary and discovered the 871 particular tasks 
which a secretary in one situation or another will perform. He 
found twelve major classes of secretarial duty, but each of several 
of them comprised in the neighborhood of a hundred specific duties. 

It is in the field of vocational education where the method of 
activity-analysis has been most used. Obviously, it is the only 
possible method for that field. Public education, however, prior 
to the senior high school, is not concerned with vocational education. 
Even on the high-school level, the major program is not vocational. 
In the main, public education is providing general education, not 
specialized education. It is training for the performance of all of 
those activities which one carries on outside of one’s calling. 

The activity-analyst must begin by distinguishing the general 
or non-specialized activities of life from the specialized or vocational 
activities. For the main program of public education he will be 
concerned with only the general or non-vocational activities. 

His first responsibility, then, is to look out broadly over human 
life and to distinguish the several major fields of man’s activity. 
He must “‘see life steadily and see it whole.’”’ Above all else, he 
needs a balanced vision. He must not see life piecemeal. His first 
step is to distinguish the broader divisions. 

We shall later present objective evidence as to what the major 
divisions probably are. Hitherto, on the basis of individual 
judgment, we have classified the unspecialized field of man’s 
action into some nine divisions: (1) health activities, (2) citizenship 
activities, (3) social activities involved in meeting and mingling 
with people, (4) language activities, (5) leisure occupations, (6) 
activities involved in keeping mentally fit, (7) religious activities, 
(8) parental activities, and (9) activities involved in the unspecial- 
ized practical arts. Doubtless, this analysis into the general fields 
can be improved upon, but it shows the kind of analysis into broad 
fields that should be the first step. 
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The next step is to take each of the comprehensive fields of 
action, whatever analysis may ultimately show them to be, and 
break it up into specific types of action, just as Charters broke up 
the twelve general types of secretarial duty into 871 specific duties. 
Portions of this work have already been done in a scientific manner, 
as reported during recent years in numerous articles and bulletins 
by many investigators. It is the purpose of this series of articles 
to report further studies of a similar nature. 

There are many members of the educational profession who are 
not yet reconciled to this plan of activity-analysis or behavior- 
analysis as the method of discovering the objectives and processes 
of life and the objectives and processes of education. The plan 
appears to smack too much of modern, practical, materialistic 
efficiency methods and not to allow sufficiently for the finer aspects 
of human culture and the free play of the human spirit. This not 
infrequent attitude results merely from an inadequate or incomplete 
understanding of the situation. The competent activity-analyst 
finds the finer activities 9: cyltured living just as completely as he 
finds anything else. He includes tne activities of religion, citizen- 
ship, music, art, literature, ,history, science, and philosophy; 
the activities involved in one’s home membership and in one’s 
meeting and mingling with one’s associates; and all of the other 
matters involved in enlightened humanistic living. Behavior is 
not to be interpreted or defined in any narrow sense to mean only 
practical materialistic behavior. 

Along with this, we need to note that the activities which make 
up life are of many kinds and that the different kinds are not equally 
evident. Some of them are outward and visible, as, for example, 
a man’s tilling his garden or a housewife’s preparing a meal. These 
outward activities make up a large part of most of the fields enumer- 
ated. They are clearly evident in one’s vocation, one’s health 
maintenance, one’s social meeting and mingling, or one’s general 
home management. When we refer to activity or behavior, there 
is a natural tendency to think only of this outward behavior. 

This visible action is but a portion of human behavior. In a 
sense, it is not the most fundamental portion. It appears to be 
much like the surface waves on the face of a moving stream. Hid- 
den within the man, invisible, intangible, are the activities of the 
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spirit which he feels to be the actual essence of his life. These 
inner activities accompany the outer ones. They guide and direct. 
They are effects within the mind of one’s outward action. They 
are reactions to the outer world. They are emotional reverbera- 
tions which give to life its warmth and color. Above all, there is 
that master intellectual activity which we call vision, which exhibits 
itself as observation, contemplation, thought, analysis of problems, 
and the like. There are such subtle, deep-lying mental activities 
as appreciation, listening to music and being thrilled by it, viewing 
art and responding to it, reading good literature and responding 
in thought and emotion to its high aspirations and endeavor. There 
are also soberer mental activities such as apprehension of one’s 
responsibilities. Even this latter is activity and not a static thing. 
It is an inner insistence which dictates and guides behavior. It is 
a portion of behavior. What we ordinarily call the qualities of the 
man are, it seems, but subtle forms of the mind’s behavior. 

One may ask, Which is the more.important for the activity- 
analyst, the inner or the outer activities of child and-man? We 
need not attempt an answer. Both are essential portions of 
human life. They are parts of each other. ‘They are the obverse 
and the reverse of the ‘same thing. Neither can properly exist 
in any normal healthy way without the other. As we discuss 
education from the point of view of behavior, however, we must 
be especially careful to keep before ourselves the subtle invisible 
kinds of behavior which go on within the individual. We do not 
easily lose sight of the outward behavior because it is so evident. 
But the world’s much larger amount of subjective or invisible 
behavior we have great difficulty in keeping in view. In general, 
our professional ideas are not very clear as to what it is or what it 
ought to be. Our old subject-storage conception of education has 
concerned itself mainly not with the mind’s activities but rather 
with only a static result. As we consider our problems, therefore, 
we must be careful not to lose sight of this fundamental invisible 
behavior which, after all, appears to be the essence of man’s life. 

A second apparently serious objection to activity-analysis is 
that human affairs are, on an average, rather badly managed. For 
this reason they do not represent the type of conduct for which we 
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ought to train the younger generation. There is the general feeling 
that education should aim at a quality of life and of behavior which 
is much better than that ordinarily to be found in the actual world. 
To aim at the actual is to aim entirely too low. 

This objection is based on a misconception as to the method of 
activity-analysis. If we are trying to discover the duties for which 
a good stenographer should be trained, naturally we seek out the 
good stenographers only and make an analysis of the labors which 
they perform. We avoid the mediocre stenographer and still more 
the inferior one. We analyze work of the type for which we would 
prepare. 

In analyzing the situation with regard to leisure occupations, 
for example, our purpose is to develop a program of education which 
will result in wholesome and fruitful expenditure of one’s spare 
time and energy. We therefore seek out the examples of men and 
women who have discovered what appear to be beneficent methods 
of spending their leisure time. We pass by the examples of those 
who engage in spare-time occupations which, as best we can judge 
them, are of mediocre, inferior, or vicious quality. 

We begin, then, by finding the best practical examples of the 
behavior that is to be analyzed. If we can discover that 2 per cent 
of the population whose behavior is best and set up that type of 
conduct as the objective for the education of the 100 per cent, we 
shall be aiming very high, higher than we can hope to bring the great 
majority of the population. The aim is so high that it appears to 
be visionary and will be pronounced visionary by many a practical 
educationist. The analysis, however, shows that it can be attained 
bysome. It can, then, be a high objective which will not be reached 
by the others. . 

One often hears a third major objection to the use of activity- 
analysis. The nature and behavior of child and man are different, 
and yet we analyze the conduct of the man by way of discovering 
the conduct which is appropriate for the education of the child. 
Let the child act exactly in the way the adult is expected to act, 
and he will develop within himself the needed adult powers. The 
mature adult, for example, should read Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Browning, Emerson, and Ruskin with interest, appreciation, and 
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understanding. Since this fact is discovered by activity-analysis, 
it seems to follow, we are told, that from the primary grades 
upward, children should be drilled in reading the mature wisdom 
of these same writers. In his general demeanor, the adult conducts 
himself with deliberation, sedateness, and restraint. Since specific 
habits are to be formed in ways later to be exercised, it seems to 
follow that children and youths are to conduct themselves with 
similar deliberation and restraint. The plan seems entirely to 
ignore the obvious differences in nature and behavior of child and 
man. 

Scientific method, however, is not making any such absurd 
mistake. The misconception is due to the assumption that activity- 
analysis applies to only the adult level. As a matter of fact, the 
activity-analyst must see human activities within any field not 
as activities at any one particular age but as a series of activities 
which take place at all of the age levels from infancy to old age. 
To illustrate: The activity of choosing one’s words as one speaks 
and writes, which we may call vocabulary activity, is obviously 
never the same any two years of one’s life. It is quite restricted 
at the age of three, wider at the age of six, still wider at the age of 
ten, and in each later year grows and changes. Now, as the activity- 
analyst seeks to discover the vocabulary activities, which of the 
many age levels is to be analyzed? Not any particular age level. 
It is the life-series of vocabulary activities which is to be discovered. 
The analysis is to show what is normal for each of the levels. 
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THE LIBRARY IN AN INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
OF MEDIUM SIZE 


W. M. KETHLEY 
I. C. Enochs Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi 


The I. C. Enochs Junior High School was erected in Jackson, 
Mississippi, in 1920. A library was included which now forms an 
integral part of the school program. The library is a memorial, 
and the memorial grant provided for the equipment and the books, 
which number about twenty-five hundred volumes. It is the 
purpose of this article to give a brief description of the methods 
employed in operating this library. It may be timely and, for com- 
parative purposes, helpful. 

The library is located on the first floor, near the main entrance 
to the school, and opens into corridors which lead to both wings 
of the building. It is thus easily accessible. It is designed with 
outside exposure on one side and one end, affording natural light 
and ventilation. Standard furniture, planned and designed for 
the floor space, was installed. The reading tables are provided 
with six chairs each, some of them being of a small size for young 
children. Sixty readers can be accommodated easily. The average 
number of pupils in the library sections is forty, making the carry- 
ing capacity about one-tenth of the enrolment. The shelving is 
designed to extend around the walls of the room. Double-faced 
shelving has been avoided because it makes the supervision of 
young children difficult. The library subscribes for twenty of the 
best magazines for boys and girls. These are for distribution 
during the reading periods but are not to be taken out of the library. 
Books may be withdrawn for a week at a time. 

The librarian is employed by the board of education and devotes 
her full time to library administration. In order that her work 
may be intimately related to the teaching done in the classroom, 
she is considered a member of the English department. She works 
with the English teachers, meeting with them in conference for 
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the purpose of outlining work and making assignments. In the 
library she has a section of shelving glassed in for private papers 
and valuable books. A charging desk greatly facilitates the routine 
work of charging and discharging books at busy times. 

We believe that the appearance of the room tends to develop 
a proper attitude on the part of the pupils and makes for “library 
morale.” The furniture itself, properly designed and well made, 
has a direct influence on the character of the work done by the 
pupils. One of the standard requirements for a school library 
is that the room shall be a place of refinement, comfort, and inspira- 
tion. The accomplishment of this spirit in the reading room has 
led to the elimination of discipline, has built up a common knowledge 
of library procedure, and has developed a spirit of pride in the 
library. We are convinced that here, at least, is not the place 
where the discipline breaks down. 

A stack room adjoins the library. This is a large room with 
shelving around the walls for files of magazines, duplicate books, 
and worn-out material which should be preserved. It is fitted 
with a hundred chairs, and here classes may come to do special 
work, hold conferences and debates, or do general reading. A 
piano and a phonograph are provided, and there is an improvised 
stage and wings. This stack room is also the place of meeting 
for all of the student organizations in the school, such as the orches- 
tra and the glee clubs, the boys and girls Hi-Y, and the Civics Club. 

Our plan of library operation grew out of a survey of the needs 
to be met made by a committee from the faculty. It was pointed 
out that a very small percentage of the people of our school district 
use the public library. Students in high school and college display 
a deplorable lack of ability to employ library tools and equipment. 
In line with our findings is the statement by Hall-Quest: “ Pitiful 
is the ignorance of students in a library or in their attempts to make 
an original report. Inaccuracies, haste, confusion abound.’* In 
order to meet the needs that were found, two purposes were pro- 
posed and adopted for the library: (1) to reveal the library to 
the pupils and to try to create a desire for the right kind of reading 


t Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest, Supervised Study, pp. 29-30. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1916. 
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and (2) to teach the pupils how to use the helpful material found in 
libraries in order to meet the demands of high-school and college 
courses. 

The five principles outlined by Briggs were adopted when the 
school was established. Since the library work should be justified 
in terms of the purposes of the school, these guiding principles are 
here reproduced: 

(1) To continue in a gradually diminishing degree the common integrating 
education; (2) to ascertain and reasonably to satisfy the pupils’ immediate 
and assured future needs; (3) to explore, by means of material in itself worth 
while, the interests and aptitudes of the pupil [Here lies the work of the library 
in the intermediate school.]; (4) to reveal to pupils by materials otherwise 
justifiable the possibilities in the major fields of learning [Upon this statement 
we base our program of work.]; (5) to start the pupil on a career, which, as 
a result of the exploratory courses, he, his parents, and the school are convinced 
is most likely to be of profit to him and to the state. 


Briefly, then, we are trying to explore, to ascertain, to reveal, 
and to start; and in this “sampling age” and trying-out period 
in the child’s life we are providing in the library some of the explor- 
atory field at least. 

Each section of pupils in the school is assigned one period a 
week to report to the reading room. The pupils have direct 
access to the books and magazines. While the librarian is busy 
with the routine work, the members of the class select some reading 
matter and seat themselves at the tables. We regard the prescribed 
library period as essential. A student who, as a matter of regular 
habit, spends one or two hours a week in the library cannot help 
but acquire some love for books and knowledge. 

The librarian thus reaches all of the pupils in the school and can 
devote some time and attention to directing the reading of many of 
them. The following devices are aids in this direction: Mimeo- 
graphed copies of lists of related readings are given to each pupil; 
book covers and posters are displayed on the bulletin board; 
short book reviews, clipped from magazines or prepared by pupils 
in the English classes, are posted. The use of pictures and photo- 
graphs illustrating books is a very effective method of directing 


Thomas Henry Briggs, The Junior High School, p. 26. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920. 
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interest. Many children display talent in making posters and 
take pride in doing the work. Five books are featured each week 
by having their names placed on the blackboard. 

There has been a demand for reading matter on the part of a 
large percentage of the pupils. Last year, there were some seven- 
teen thousand calls. Twelve thousand of these calls were for books 
to be taken home, and it is interesting to note that most of them 
were the typical juvenile books, fiction suitable for boys and girls. 
Some twenty-four hundred of the calls for books to be drawn out 
were for books on history, biography, and travel. Reference 
works are not taken from the library, so we have no record of the 
number of pupils who have used these. 

In order fully to meet the reading interests of the school the 
librarian must do more than guide the general reading. Instruction 
in the care of books and in the use of the dictionary and reference 
books is necessary. Hence some lessons are taught the groups 
of pupils as they report. An illustration of a lesson will show some 
of the possibilities of this work: (1) the value of books as friends 
and tools, (2) the kinds of books in the library, (3) our duty as 
citizens to care for them, (4) library rules, (5) beginning a home 
library. 

One of the most practical lessons for children in the intermediate 
school is concerned with the use of dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
The librarian assigns topics for the pupils to look up in a dictionary 
or reference book. By means of helpful suggestions, she shows 
them how to proceed. Nowhere else is this lesson taught success- 
fully to the children. 

Another good lesson is developed from the topic, “The Parts 
of a Book’’: (1) title page, copyright, preface, introduction, table 
of contents, list of maps and illustrations; (2) body of the work; 
(3) appendix, notes, commentaries, index. The effects of this 
lesson are noteworthy. A group of pupils under the direction of 
the librarian gave a program before the home-room groups in the 
school on the care and preservation of books. This was of unusual 
value because it came from the pupils themselves. Another 
group made an excursion to a printing plant and witnessed the 
assembling of the leaves of a book in the bindery. Another class, 
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interested in pictures for the library, went to see an exhibit of 
etchings and paintings. These excursions have tended to stimulate 
the interest of pupils in the care of books, in the kind of books to 
read, and in the welfare of the library. 

In teaching the pupils how to find books, that is, how to use 
the Dewey decimal classification, the librarian states the purpose 
of the exercise to the class and calls a pupil, to whom she gives a 
notation, with the name of a book, the author, and the number. 
The pupil is asked to locate the book and bring it to the desk. 
While some are thus employed, others are given books and required 
to put them in their proper places. 

In all of the lessons some follow-up work is given to insure 
lasting value. A final problem is given near the close of the year 
to all of the pupils. This problem is an assignment on which each 
pupil prepares a brief bibliography, showing mastery of the card 
index, the dictionary, and the encyclopedia. 

Since a number of groups may be combined when reporting to 
the library, part of the day the librarian has no regular classes. 
This time she devotes to groups or individuals who come to look 
up assignments. The English classes possibly make the fullest 
use of this time. Students in literature utilize duplicates of the 
assigned classics. Book reviews are featured in this work. The 
pupils are required to make up book notes on their readings for the 
term. ‘The librarian gives assistance in the use of reference books, 
especially the dictionary. She helps the pupils with note-taking 
and teaches them how to read closely and how to skim. The civics 
classes are now using the library regularly in two ways; the current 
events reports are being made up from library readings, and the 
textbook is being supplemented by parallel readings selected by 
the teacher or members of the group and used in the class. 

The sections have secretaries appointed to confer with the libra- 
rian for data on the subject of the lesson. These secretaries collect 
material for reading, and the class reports to the stack room referred 
to, where the pupils spend a period in conference, note-taking, and 
reading. Here the pupils may hold debates or stage dramatic 
incidents from history or literature. The phonograph is used in 
teaching music and literary appreciation. Programs prepared 
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by the pupils may be conducted here. This method of using the 
stack room and the library is possibly the best one. It requires 
the most skilful teaching, but the results are subtle and lasting. Its 
possibilities are practically unlimited. It gives the pupils additional 
access to the library. It adds to the subject-matter of the recita- 
tions by providing materials from sources outside the textbook. 
It develops originality and initiative in the pupils. The parallel 
readings in French and Latin do much toward awakening interest 
in these subjects. This method leads us to that most important 
phase of junior high school work—the socialized recitation. 

The work is based on an ability grouping of the pupils. This 
makes it possible to give the children with high ratings more to do 
than those with low ratings. Our work has been measured thus 
far in terms of the sections with high I.Q.’s. 

These ways in which we are using the library will indicate the 
possibilities in work of this kind. We hope in time to convince the 
community of the value of the library and to equip the pupils who 
go on to higher institutions with a working knowledge of their 
best asset, the library. 
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A PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING 
SILENT READING 


M. R. SOTH 
Superintendent of Schools, Holstein, lowa 


Many teachers think that there is something mysterious about 
the teaching of silent reading, something that requires a special 
technique. In view of this fact, the following account is given of 
the method used in teaching silent reading in the public schools of 
Holstein, lowa. ‘The method is both simple and easy for the teacher 
to understand and use. Though no doubt very crude, it is a 
marked improvement over teaching oral reading alone, in that 
definite training is given in getting meaning from the printed page. 

Simply stated, the method is to have the pupils read a paragraph 
which they have not previously read, close their books, and answer 
questions relating to the material read. In order that the reader 
may have a better idea of the method, the following paragraph 
and the questions asked concerning it are presented. The para- 
graph is taken from a lesson of about three pages read during a 
twenty-minute reading period by a class of fifteen pupils in the 
sixth grade. 

Until the latter part of the Middle Ages, Europe got its fine silk from Italy; 
but a few years after Columbus discovered America, Francis I, then king of 
France, sent out word to the weavers of Europe that if they would come to 
France, they should have more rights than other workmen. He said that they 
should pay no taxes, their lodgings should be free, and that they might wear 
swords, a privilege which was then given only to nobles. The result was that 
many Italian weavers came to Lyons. They first made thick silk goods and 
brocaded velvets, such as they had at home, but afterwards began to weave 
light-weight silks. They taught the French how to weave, and the French 
invented new designs until at last it came about that the most beautiful of 
all cloths were made by them.* 

QUESTIONS 

1. In the Middle Ages, from what country did most of the silks come ? 

2. Now, where are they woven ? 

3. Why did many of the weavers go to France ? 

1 Frank George Carpenter, Europe, p. 113. New York: American Book Co., 
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4. What kind of silks did they weave ? 
5. Now, what kinds ? 
6. Who taught the French to weave ? 


Question 3 was enlarged upon, and several pupils contributed 
information. The questions do not exhaust the thought of the 
paragraph but call for about all one would get in a hasty reading. 
The pupils were encouraged to read as rapidly as possible. All 
were on the alert and volunteered to answer questions. 

The questions are a fair sample of those asked each day by the 
teachers. They are frequently not as good questions as could be 
asked if more time were spent in preparation. A recitation, how- 
ever, conducted after the plan described certainly is of greater 
benefit than successive oral readings of material previously studied 
by the pupils. 

At the end of the silent-reading period the books are collected, 
and the pupils do not have them again until the next reading period. 
During the study period in reading the pupils are permitted to 
read books chosen from the grade library. They are sometimes 
given additional reading on which they have to report by writing 
answers to questions written on the blackboard. 

The material used for silent reading is geographical or historical 
in the grades above the third. In Grades II and III the usual 
story readers are used, and silent reading and oral reading are 
combined. After the pupils have read a paragraph silently, they 
are questioned as to the thought; then one member of the class is 
asked to read the paragraph orally. 

Determining the rate of reading and the power of compre- 
hension by means of mimeographed tests is another important part 
of the work. The object of the testing is to give the teacher a 
definite measure of the pupil’s reading ability. ‘The reading marks 
are very largely determined by the scores made on the reading 
tests. The work done during the silent-reading periods is practice 
work in preparation for the tests. The pupil learns his own power 
to comprehend and whether or not he is gaining in ability. Addi- 
tional practice is given with the pupils working under the pressure 
of a time limit. 

At frequent intervals, not more than two weeks apart, the 
pupils are given a mimeographed sheet of reading material similar 
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to that which they use for silent reading. The rate of reading is 
obtained as follows: All of the pupils begin reading at a signal 
from the examiner, and each pupil marks the word he is reading 
when the examiner calls, “Mark.” They are asked to mark twice, 
at intervals of one minute in the lower grades and at intervals of 
thirty seconds in the upper grades. The object of two markings is 
to have a check on the rate. If there is much difference in the 
number of words read during the two periods, the rate of reading 
as obtained cannot be regarded as accurate. 

Low rate and high comprehension are frequently found in 
the case of a single pupil. An effort is made to speed up the 
reading of all those whose rate is below the standard for their grade, 
except those whose rate runs ahead of their comprehension. For 
standards in rate the average of the standards set by Starch, Gray, 
and Courtis, found in C. R. Stone’s Silent and Oral Reading,’ is used. 

To test comprehension two different methods are used. In 
one case the pupils write on the back of the paper just read the 
answers to questions on the material, dictated by the teacher. 
This method tests both the pupil’s comprehension of the material 
and his ability to remember it. It is a measure of what the pupil 
can get from a single rapid reading of the selection. It tests the 
power of the pupil to prepare his lessons in geography, history, 
and all subjects which depend mainly on reading comprehension. 
When the material is unusually difficult, the pupil is permitted to 
refer to it when answering the questions listed on a mimeographed 
sheet or written on the blackboard. This method tests compre- 
hension alone and eliminates the necessity of remembering. 

Another method is to give a yes-no or true-false test based on 
the material read and printed on the back of the test sheet. The 
following is a test of this kind: 


ROME 


If you will take your map of Italy and run your eye half-way along the 
west coast to a point where a little river flows out of the Apennines into the 
Mediterranean Sea, you may find where we begin our travels today. We are 
within a few miles of the mouth of that river in a city which covers seven hills, 
running north and south into the wide plain which here lines the coast. The 


1C. R. Stone, Silent and Oral Reading, p. 21. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1922. 
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little river is the Tiber; the plain is the Campagna (Kam-pan-ya), and the 
seven hills for more than twenty-five hundred years have been the site of one 
of the great cities of the world, the city of Rome. 

When Rome was first settled, the Tiber was deeper than now, and sea- 
going vessels came right up to the hills. Roads were built north and south 
over the plain, and there were easy passes over the mountains to the valleys 
and other parts of the country, so that the place was well fitted for trading. 

The town, being on the hills, could easily be defended, and the country 
about it was soon turned into pastures and farms. Moreover, the race which 
formed the first settlement was a strong one, and, as time went on, the Romans 
conquered the rest of the Italian peninsula and made war on nation after nation 
outside until they became masters of all of the known world. 

At that time almost all of the civilized nations lived about the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and Italy, with its central position in that sea, was well fitted to 
be the governing country of the great Roman Empire. We have already seen 
how well the country is situated for commerce and trade. The Romans 
had talent for conquest, government, and colonization. They cultivated 
their empire largely by means of the slaves whom they took in war and, as 
time went on, grew richer and richer. Their capital city became not only the 
richest and most beautiful of all of the cities of the world but also the center 
of learning and art. The ancient Romans wrote books which are now studied 
in our colleges, and their customs, language, and laws form a part of our 
civilization.’ 

QUESTIONS 

Mark with an X the statements which are true. 
. The map of Italy runs half-way along the west coast. 
. The Tiber River has its source in the Apennines. 
. The city is called Campagna. 
. The seven hills have been there for about 2,500 years. 
The hills run east and west into the wide plain. 
Rome is situated upon seven hills. 
. The Tiber is deeper now than when Rome was first settled. 
. The chief roads from Rome ran east and west. 
. From its situation Rome was a great trade center. 
. Rome was hard to defend because it was situated upon hills. 
. The land around Rome was made into pastures and farms. 
. The Roman race was strong. 
. They conquered all of the world which was then known. 
. Rome is located in the southern part of Italy. 
15. In olden times almost all of the civilized nations lived about the Medi- 
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16. Italy, because of its central position in that sea, had difficulty in ruling 
over the other countries. 

17. Italy is not well situated for commerce and trade. 

18. The Romans had ability to govern and to colonize countries. 

19. The Roman Empire kept growing richer. 

20. The Romans were opposed to human slavery. 

21. Rome became the richest and most beautiful city of the world. 

22. Rome became a center of learning and art. 

23. A part of our customs, language, and laws came from the Romans. 

24. Rome lies on a level plain. 

25. All of the books now studied in our colleges were written by the ancient 
Romans. 


This type of test has value in training the pupils’ judgment 
in evaluating the material read. The responses required are 
definite, and the papers are easy to correct. 

The method outlined has nothing spectacular or strikingly 
original about it. Anyone who happened to visit a class in silent 
reading conducted by one of the local teachers would not be at 
all impressed by the work. The method gets results, however. 
Through it the pupils gain a power which carries over to their 
other work. They learn to read and get the thought more 
accurately and in less time. ‘They learn how to concentrate. The 
pupil cannot dream and dawdle over his reading when the teacher 
is to question him as to the meaning of the paragraph read. This 
method induces pupils to put forth every effort to read and get 
the meaning as quickly as possible. 
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Educational 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Education for public safety—The late nineteenth century and the early 
twentieth century are remarkable not only for unusual achievement in industry, 
transportation, and social amelioration but also for the creation of hazards 
that account for the loss of lives and for injuries due to accidents. Furthermore, 
this loss of life and the increasing number of injuries have become serious not 
in the industries themselves, not alone to the railroad traveling public, as is 
usually supposed, but to the general public, the public that uses the streets and 
the country roads, whether for walking or vehicular traffic. Accidents from 
the automobile illustrate this point. Ten years ago we had fewer than a million 
automobiles in the United States; today we have eighteen millions. Ten years 
ago we had a few hundred deaths a year resulting from automobile accidents; 
today we have annually in the United States about twenty thousand deaths 
and approximately a half-million accidents from the automobile. 

The seriousness of this situation appeared with the war when man power 
was scarce. St. Louis developed a program of education in accident prevention 
for the schools in 1918. Since that time the schools of numerous cities have 
sought to share in the reduction of accidents by school instruction. Detroit 
was one of the first school systems to follow the example of St. Louis and not 
only worked out a course of study in safety education but provided a supervisor 
of safety instruction in the schools of the city. Harriet E. Beard, the author 
of a recent book,! was the first supervisor in this country devoting her whole 
time to the supervision of safety instruction in the public schools. 

Miss Beard’s book consists of two parts, the first dealing with the causes of 
accidents under the caption, “‘Safety Education in the Home,” and the second 
with the method of school instruction under the title, ‘‘Safety Education in 
the School.’’ In addition, it has appendixes presenting concrete suggestions 
pertinent to a safety program. 

The treatise has several merits. It presents the essential features of the 
program of safety education as carried out in the Detroit schools. In so far 
as the methods used in Detroit are applicable elsewhere, it will aid in promoting 
safety instruction. It is valuable for its concrete suggestions, and, finally, 


* Harriet E. Beard, Safety First for School and Home. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. vilit224. 
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it presents in simple form a discussion of the causes of accidents. The book, 
however, lacks unity both of purpose and of material. The first part deals 
with the causes of accidents and is designed for the general public. The second 
part is designed to serve the teacher as a handbook of method on safety instruc- 
tion. It outlines what should be taught in each grade. Taken by itself, the 
first part is a simple direct discussion of the causes of accidents and might be 
read by children of the upper grades of the elementary school. It provides 
an interesting summary of the more important causes of accidents. Such a 
discussion, however, seems out of place in a book devoting the amount of space 
that it does to the discussion of method. It is unfortunate that the author did 
not choose to deal with only one of the aspects of the problem of accident pre- 
vention. The book would have been much more valuable had it limited its 
task to that of presenting the relation of instruction in accident prevention to 
the curriculum of the elementary school. The book as it now stands is not a 
contribution to the literature of the causes of accident, to the method of instruc- 
tion, or to curriculum reconstruction. An adequate treatise in any of these 
fields would have been a desirable contribution to the literature of education 


in accident prevention. 
E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Giving meaning to primary number concepts—Something is wrong with 
arithmetic in the lower grades. Even the most casual observer must be struck 
by the lack of meaning which number work has for the young learner. The 
primary teacher, whose business it is to deal directly with these matters, is 
generally among the first to call attention to the meager results of her labors. 
An explanation for the present unsatisfactory condition is to be sought, it 
would seem, in one of two directions. Either the facts of number are too 
difficult, too abstract to be properly grasped by children in the lowest grades, 
or our current methods of instruction are faulty. Neither view is without its 
champions. One need not search far to find educators and psychologists who 
insist that there is no place for any form of arithmetic below the third grade. 
On the other hand, there are as many—probably more—zealous advocates 
of some sort of number work in the first two grades and even in the kindergarten. 

Without attempting here to determine the relative merits of the two views 
set forth, it is significant to note the appearance of a little volume' of some 
two hundred pages, the authors of which, boldly supporting the value of early 
instruction in the elementary facts of number, are making a serious effort to 
provide teachers with both materials and a method of procedure. Stated 
in their own words, their purpose in compiling the book has been to “ motivate 
number so that it can be taught to first- and second-grade pupils, by presenting 
such number facts as the child is interested in and for which he actually experi- 


Rosamond Losh and Ruth Mary Weeks, Primary Number Projects. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. viiit-200. $1.20. 
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ences a need; to bridge the gap between the kindergarten and the first grade 
by giving number content to already familiar games; and to present a definite 
and teachable course with positive objectives for primary number work” (p v). 

A total of about three hundred separate exercises, many of them offering 
valuable opportunity for subsidiary activities, have been gathered together. 
After a short chapter, entitled, “Aims and Hints,” in which the authors have 
set forth their general point of view and a defense of their method, there follow 
nine chapters in which the material, chiefly in the form of games, is arranged 
in groups according to the type of number work involved, such as counting, 
reading and writing numbers and signs, measuring, and addition. In the last 
chapter the exercises are listed in such a way as to afford a complete course of 
study in number for the first two grades. The suggested method of instruction 
throughout is that of the project, in a wide sense, usually by means of group 
activity but always with careful consideration of the native interests of the 
learners. The whole program, as represented by the book, has the recommenda- 
tion of successful trial under actual school conditions. 

It is a noteworthy fact that books of the type of Primary Number Projects 
are relatively new and relatively few. They fill an educational need but 
recently recognized. Among these late arrivals there is none perhaps which 
merits more approval than the subject of this review. It is doubtless true 
that some of the exercises contained in the book are already being used by some 
teachers, and it is likewise true that the general method of instruction recom- 
mended is now being followed by the best primary teachers. The point at 
which the authors of Primary Number Projects have rendered their greatest 
service is in calling the attention of all teachers to the possibilities of their 
method and in providing them with a wealth of carefully selected, well-organized 


materials. 
A. BROWNELL 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Educational reform in China.—The modernization of China is a process 
long foretold but slow in realization. So heavy has been the weight of tradition 
and so tremendous the momentum of centuries of living according to a specified 
form that changes have been difficult to bring about. An educational system 
founded on a distinctly backward-looking national philosophy served for 
centuries to maintain a national outlook essentially unchanged. Schools 
were few and existed only for the select. Studying the classics became a 
measure of scholarship as well as of political preferment. The leaven of indirect 
contact with the Occident through the mission schools and of the direct touch 
by means of migrating students has resulted, however, in the introduction of 
new schools, with new ideas, new methods, and a new philosophy. Most 
important of these are the so-called middle schools. These have been patterned 
largely after similar schools in other countries, with the result that their adapta- 
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bility to national social needs may be questioned in some respects. A volume! 
written by a native of China seeks to investigate the ability of these schools 
to meet the needs of an unfolding modern national life. 

The curriculum adopted in 1912 with the rise of the Republic is first 
examined. This leads to subsequent chapters in which are discussed the signifi- 
cance of the present transitional period and the chief factors which have made 
modern western civilization what it is. These factors are science, individuality, 
and democracy, which are found to have arisen in the expansive attitude 
incident to contact with wider areas in the late middle ages and the consequent 
breakdown of old ideas. Investigation, inquiry, curiosity, and a more worldly 
outlook resulted. Colonial expansion augmented the movement. Within 
the wilderness slowly yielding to conquest, co-operation and democracy arose. 
Dewey’s educational philosophy is found to incorporate these factors and to 
be developed on the basis of their influence both in and outside the school. 

With these points established, Mr. Chang pertinently considers the resulting 
question as to whether the schools, as now organized and administered, provide 
opportunity for the de velopment of such attitudes and capacities. He further 
raises a question as to whether the Chinese student is afforded, in any way, a 
situation from which, by proper organization, such outcomes might be expected. 
He finds that by appropriate procedures they might be expected to result. 
Effective mental habits, attitudes, and capacities and their application to the 
modernization of China may confidently be looked for if appropriate condition- 
ing factors are set up. The task involved leads the author, however, to the inter- 
esting conclusion ‘‘that the inner core of the old culture must be maintained. 
The schools have a serious responsibility here... . . A real and vital revival 
of old culture must be based on a re-embodiment of the old truths in the new 
environment” (p. 54). He holds further “that it is only by an education that 
properly emphasizes the process of modernization rather than the product of 
modernism can adequate preservation and readaptation of old culture ever be 
accomplished with an effective method of approach” (p. 54). 

It is difficult to separate consequences from causes. If emphasis is to be 
placed on certain causes, as he suggests, then certain consequences may be 
expected. The outcome that he fears is “another materialized modern nation.” 
His remedy is “that the Chinese youth must be allowed and encouraged to go 
deeper than merely copying fashions and methods. He must learn to search 
for human values and to appreciate that there are prophets and seers of the 
modern world who are shouting in the wilderness against the crassness and 
cruelty of the competitive phases of modern material expansion” (p. 55). 
Obviously, Mr. Chang fails to bear in mind the fact that poverty, ignorance, 
and an inferior economic condition bring in their train evils as great as are 


Peng Chun Chang, Education for Modernization in China. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 137. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1923. Pp. 92. 
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those of modern materialism. Quite evidently, however, he is conscious of 
the consequences should old moorings be suddenly left and the nation plunged 
into a new philosophy of education and life. What he seeks is to retain the 
old and at the same time to add on the new. It is difficult to see how this may 
be done. If modern ideas and ideals are adopted, modern social and economic 
forms are likely to manifest themselves. 

The suggestions concerning the curricular changes for the schools under 
consideration are, however, definitely in line with modern educational philoso- 
phy and are centered about the three questions as to what to do, how to do, 
and why todo. The function of the schools in question is regarded as essentially 
that of furnishing leadership for the nation. The suggestions are such as 
involve the establishment of administrative and instructional technique de- 
signed to incite and develop those qualities which are necessary for adequate 
leadership. 

The volume will be of value to the general reader as an interesting illus- 
tration of an attempt to incorporate into an ancient and highly traditionalized 
civilization an educational program which has been developed out of an entirely 


different social, economic, and philosophic background. 
R. E. WAGER 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


The use of educational and intelligence tests—The investigation reported 
in a bookt by Inez M. Neterer was undertaken in order to determine: 

1. The value of various intelligence tests, educational measurements, teachers’ 
estimates, and teachers’ marks in prophesying school success. 

2. The desirability of these tests and measurements as tools for practical use in 
school administration. 

3. The value of certain group and individual intelligence tests, teachers’ marks, 
and educational measurements in revealing individual and group differences among 
normal school children and in selecting groups of children uniform enough in mental 
capacity and school performance to admit of efficient teaching [p. 23]. 


A series of educational and intelligence tests were given to 329 IVB children 
of the Seattle schools, eight full grades being involved. The tests used were the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test; the Otis Group Intelligence Scale; 
the Courtis Standard Arithmetic Tests, Series B; the Woody Arithmetic 
Scales, Series B; the Starch Arithmetical Scale A; and the Monroe Standard- 
ized Silent Reading Tests, Form 2. 

The main conclusions reached may be stated briefly as follows: (1) No 
test or measure employed can be used to prophesy performance in any other of 
these tests or measurements (range of correlations, .00 to .45). (2) The school 
marks did not show much correlation with either the intelligence tests or the 
educational tests. (3) The highest correlation reported (0.79) was between the 

tInez May Neterer, A Critical Study of Certain Measures of Mental Ability and 
School Performance. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1923. Pp. 142. $1.90. 
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Otis and the Stanford-Binet intelligence tests. (4) No marked sex differences 
were found. (5) The present school classification is very faulty. 

The critical reader will be surprised to find that these correlations are much 
lower than the general trend of the large number of correlation studies reported 
in the literature. Conclusions 1 and 2 are certainly out of harmony with the 
best evidence on the probable true relationships. It is unfortunate that 
better statistical technique was not applied in the analysis of the situations. 
The force of this objection will be realized by noting the following specific 
comments. The concepts of reliability coefficients, the effects of fallible 
measures on correlations, partial correlation, corrections for attenuation, 
regression effects, standard errors of estimate, alienation coefficients, accom- 
plishment quotients, etc., do not appear at all in the treatment. As a conse- 
quence, at many points, recourse was made to indirect and largely unsupported 
explanations in terms of eye-strain, fatigue effects, faulty printing, etc., where 
the real major difficulties were patent to the statistician. 

Many of the practical ends of the investigation have been realized and are 
frankly admitted, but most of the analytical and theoretical considerations 
have not been very successfully carried out because of a superficial quantitative 
technique. 


G. M. 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


An attempt to measure temperament objectively —The testing movement 
may have two possible outcomes. It may succeed in producing a mechanical 
view of human traits which are to be measured by a few statistical indices, 
or it may, on the other hand, result in an analytical attitude toward personality 
traits which will give to students of education a detailed picture of the varieties 
of human nature exhibited among school children. A tendency in the latter 
direction is indicated by a book! which is the result of an investigation of a 
field of personality that has hitherto been little studied in an objective manner. 

The nature of the capacities which Miss Downey proposes to test is indi- 
cated by the following paragraphs from her book: 

At this point a word of explanation should be given concerning the choice of the term 
“will-temperament” for the aspect of personality we are testing. The word “‘temper- 
ament” is used to refer to an innate, relatively permanent disposition. The word “will” 
is prefixed to it to indicate the nature of the particular disposition that is tested. This 
limitation in meaning of the term “temperament” is necessary in order to avoid a 
possible misunderstanding, namely, the notion that the test is concerned with emotional 
reactions. By “will,” however, no mysterious power is to be understood; it refers 
merely to the dynamic pattern of the individual. The will-temperament test, since 
it taps chiefly innate tendencies, is only in part to be conceived as a character 
| 


t June E. Downey, The Will-Temperament and Its Testing. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. vit+340. $2.16. 
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The will-temperament determines the form assumed by character, although it 
does not determine its content. .... 

Similarly, the will-temperament determines the use that will be made of general 
intelligence, although it does not determine the degree of intelligence. Explosive 
tendencies which may speed an individual of great ability on to success may ruin a less 
intelligent man. Inhibitions may nullify genius; they may protect a moron [pp. 60-61]. 


The book describes in detail each of the tests which make up the will- 
temperament series, gives illustrations of numerous types of temperament, 
points out the significance of various temperamental traits, and makes some 
pointed suggestions as to how the testing of temperament may be used to 
supplement the testing of intelligence. The book raises more questions than 
it answers, which is perhaps an indication of a healthy condition of this partic- 
ular type of research. One of the more important questions with regard to 
the trait measured concerns its constancy and whether character or tempera- 
ment can be easily modified by training. The attitude taken by the author 
leans toward the view that the will-temperament is dependent on native 
endowment to a considerable extent, although sufficient evidence to support 
this view is not yet available. In the closing paragraph of the book the author 
writes as follows: 

Back of all these reactions can we find a constant endowment, a permanent empha- 
sis, that becomes bankrupt only under extreme pressure? An affirmative answer 
seems probable, but, as in the case of the intelligence quotient, conclusion must wait 
upon research [p. 333]. 


This problem is one that will doubtless attract a considerable amount of 
experimental study, which, in turn, should throw light on many traits of school 
children concerning which there is great need for further information. 

Those who have used the Downey group or individual will-temperament 
tests will find the book an excellent source of interpretation for the results 
which they have secured. As a pioneer piece of work in this field of research, 
the author has made a very significant contribution. 


Adequate records in public education.—The public schools have, for the 
most part, been notably lax in the maintenance of adequate systems of records. 
This fact has proved to be a serious inconvenience to those who undertake 
research which deals with this type of data. Such laxity is apparently due to 
several reasons, chief among which may be mentioned (1) failure to appreciate 
the value of adequate records, (2) inadequate training with regard to proper 
methods and materials for keeping such records, and (3) insufficient time to 
devote to their upkeep. As a direct result, there are few communities in which 
a satisfactory statistical account of past educational progress is available. 

The progressive city superintendent or high-school principal who is faced 
with the problem of reorganizing his system of records will welcome a book! 

*Arthur B. Moehlman, Child Accounting. Detroit: S. A. Courtis (1807 
FE. Grand Blvd.), 1923. Pp. 206. $1.85. 
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which sets forth the efforts of the city of Detroit in solving this difficult problem. 
Child accounting is defined as “the recording of all activities, instructional 
and executive, that are necessary in the keeping of the essential records of 
the individual child during his school life” (p. 27). The scope of such records 
would include both state and local administration and would extend over the 
entire school career of the pupil from the kindergarten through the university. 

Part I presents a brief historical review of school records; sets forth the 
need of adequate child accounting on the part of the state, the superintendent, 
and the teacher; and discusses the general principles of administration and 
organization. 

Chapter iv, ‘The Need of the State for Child Accounting,” deserves special 
mention for the forceful manner in which it emphasizes the position of the 
state as the major unit in the development of adequate records for public 
education. 

The state ought first of all to keep a definite record of all its children, so that it 
may be assured at all times of the enforcement of the provisions for free public educa- 
tion. The basis of such information is the school census. . . . . As an annual survey, 
it is now used largely as a revenue securing agency and only in a vague way as a means 
of accounting for the child’s education. By means of a continuing school census on 
a state-wide basis, it would be possible at all times to determine what proportion of 
the required service is given and how many children are missed [pp. 41-42]. 


Chapter ix, ‘Statistical Method,” pleads for specially trained accounting 
clerks who are released from the duties of instruction. While the principal 
and the teacher may well be trained in statistical method, they can best use 
it for purposes of study and analysis rather than for collection and tabulation 
of data. 

Part II, entitled, ‘“The Child Accounting Method,” will appeal to the 
school administrator. As he proceeds, the reader will be struck with the force 
of an introductory statement by S. A. Courtis: ‘The book boldly recognizes 
the fact that the basic reason for statistics is the appraisal and improvement of 
instruction” (p. 10). Approximately eighty pages are given to graphs, tables, 
record forms, and other statistical materials. An appendix illustrates twenty- 
four record forms which have been thoroughly tried out in actual administrative 
practice. 

The book is the product of four years of practical experience on the part 
of a man who is himself the director of a bureau of statistics. Consequently 
it bears ample evidences of painstaking labor. The volume can well be recom- 
mended to all educators who are interested in the problem of scientific child 
accounting in the administrative and instructional phases of public-school 
activity. 

Paut L. PALMER 

English instruction in Americanization classes direct method has 
long been considered most appropriate for teaching children or adults a new 
language. Beginning with the mastery of a few names of familiar objects in 
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the immediate environment and a few action words, the oral approach is gradu- 
ally extended through topics of conversation within the range of everyday 
experience. Repetition and thorough drill in the vocabulary of word and 
sentence so far acquired are supplemented gradually by an enlarging range 
of language experience. Always the procedure is from the known to the 
unknown, with special care that the unfamiliar does not at any time place 
too great a burden on the familiar. 

Admittedly, this progressive program is difficult to put in book form; 
textbooks for adults beginning to learn English often attempt altogether too 
ambitious a program of language refinements and grammatical constructions. 
A. W. Castle’s two volume series, embodying an admirable realization of the 
necessity of objectivity, immediacy, and advance by easy stages, seems to 
have avoided the common error mentioned. Apparently in strict keeping with 
the oral direct method and in an attempt to guide and supplement it, the 
instruction begins with action words, such as stand, walk, and speak, and 
words for objects in the school environment, such as window, door, and 
chalk, and gradually extends through many daily experiences of the school, 
home, shop, store, and state. The content of the later lessons, especially 
dignified in nature and treatment, certainly justifies the title; the book is 


a guide as well as a reader for new Americans. 
R. L. Lyman 


A course in the principles and provisions of the federal Constitution.—Since 
1919, twenty-eight state legislatures have passed laws requiring the teaching 
of the Constitution of the United States in the schools. Textbooks have begun 
to appear to meet the demand for suitable material on the Constitution that 
is sure to follow the passing of these laws. One of the first of these publications 
deals with the story, meaning, and use of the federal Constitution.? 

The author divides his discussion into two main parts. In the first part he 
explains the nature of government in general and the system of the government 
of the United States in particular. In his own words, the author’s aim in this 
first part is “to bring to the pupil a realization of the need for and the slow 
evolution of governmental forms and to make him see that government is not 
something willed to men or forced upon them by some outside favor but that 
it has been deliberately, and in many cases painfully, developed by men in 
order that they may live happier and better lives” (p. 7). ‘The Background 
of Government,” “The Background of Our Constitution,” and “The Making 
of Our Constitution” are the titles of the three chapters constituting Part I. 


* A. W. Castle, Reader and Guide for New Americans. Book One, pp. xviii+-270; 
Book Two, pp. xii+-312. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 

2A. J. Cloud, Our Constitution: Iis Story, Its Meaning, Its Use. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1923. Pp. 224. 
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In Part II a simple explanation of our Constitution is attempted. The 
aim here is twofold: to explain and to emphasize the fundamental principles 
of our government and to make clear the parts of the governmental machinery 
with which the pupil is most likely to come in contact. Both the legislative 
and the executive departments are considered in detail, while the judicial 
department is given but slight attention. 

At the end of each chapter there are thought-provoking questions, suggested 
activities, and a list of well-selected references. All of these are intended to 
broaden the study, to make the text real and vivid, and to emphasize some of 
the problems of good citizenship. The complete index and the glossary at 
the end of the book are given as additional aids in facilitating study of the 
subject. 

As a whole, the work is well conceived and skilfully executed. The teach- 
ing aids at the end of each chapter are especially valuable. 

R. M. Tryon 


A new history for the intermediate grades.—There are at the present time 
at least thirty textbooks which deal with United States history on the fifth- 
and sixth-grade level. About one-half of these books follow the biographical 
method of approach and the other half the chronological method. The most 
recent publications show a tendency to avoid either specific method. For 
example, the book entitled, Story of America and Great Americans,’ uses a 
combination of at least four methods of approach: the counter-chronological, 
the topical, the biographical, and the chronological. The book begins with 
a general view of our country today. It then moves backward, first, to life 
in Washington’s day, then to the founding of Virginia and Massachusetts, and 
from there to the discoverers and explorers of America. After reaching Colum- 
bus on this counter-chronological journey, the chronological avenue is entered in 
a chapter called, ‘‘How the Frontier Moved Westward.” Throughout the dis- 
cussion persons are made very prominent, thus introducing the elements of 
the biographical approach. The topical method is followed in such a subject 
as slavery. 

On the whole, the authors have done their work well. The “Things to 
Remember,” listed at the end of each chapter, will aid both teacher and pupil 
in securing the facts of chief importance. ‘The many illustrations and maps will 
serve to make the story concrete and real. It is very gratifying to one who is 
interested in this phase of history in the elementary school and who is fairly 
well acquainted with all of the texts with which this book must compete, to 
see the improvement of the new books over many of those which appeared 


prior to 1910. 
R. M. Tryon 


*Henry Eldridge Bourne and Elbert Jay Benton, Story of America and Great 
Americans. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. Pp. vit+314. 
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Horn, Joun Louis. The Education of Exceptional Children. New York: 
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Powers, SAMUEL Ratpu. A Diagnostic Study of the Subject Matter of High 
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New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. Pp. viii+84. 

STEVINSON, E. The Open-Air Nursery School. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1923. Pp. xiit8o0. $1.00. 

SuzzaLLo, Henry. Our Faith in Education. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
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Teaching Business Subjects in the Secondary School. Edited by Conner Thorne 
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Bryce, CATHERINE T., and SPAULDING, FRANK E. Aldine First Language Book, 
pp. 318. Aldine Second Language Book, pp. 384. New York: Newson 
& Co., 1924. 

CARPENTER, FRANK G. Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader: Africa. Chi- 
cago: American Book Co., 1924 [revised]. Pp. 398. $1.00. 

CENTER, STELLA STEWART. Students’ Handbook: Term Plan in English 
(seventh year, first term). New York: Boni & Liveright, 1924. Pp. 64. 

CENTER, STELLA STEWART, and SAUL, LILIAN MARGARET. A Book of Letters 
for Young People. New York: Century Co., 1924. Pp. xxii+220. 
$0.85. 

DowninG, ELLtIioT RowLAnD. Our Physical World. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1924. Pp. xviii+368. $2.50. 

Exson, WritiiAM H., and Ketty, Epna R. Child-Library Readers, Book Four. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924. Pp. 352. $0.80. 

FarrcHILp, Henry Pratt. Elements of Social Science. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1924. Pp. x+484. 

Fretp, WALTER Taytor. The Field Third Reader. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1924. Pp. 316. $0.80. 

Geurs, Joun H. Soils and Crops. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924 [revised]. 
Pp. vilit+-444. 

Grppincs, THADDEUS P.; EARHART, WILL; BALDWIN, RALPH; and NEwTON, 
ELBripGeE W. Intermediate Music. Music Education Series. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1924. Pp. 224. $0.84. 

Hart, JosepH K. Social Life and Institutions. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. vit+424. $1.80. 

Hawtey, Hattie L. Teaching English in Junior High Schools. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. viiit+-142. $1.20. 
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Hiccrns, Atvin M. The Constitution of the United States with Comment and 
Explanation. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1924. 
Pp. viiit+56. $0.32. 

HoLzwarRTH, CHARLES, and Price, Wit11AM R., in collaboration with J. 
Squatr. Beginners’ French. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1924. Pp. 
xxiv+374. $1.56. 

Jounson, ALAN, and BELCHER, ARTHUR W. Introductory Algebra. Boston: 
F. M. Ambrose Co., 1924. Pp. vi+390. 

KLAPPER, PAuL, and Lonpon, ABRAHAM. Modern English, Book II. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xviii+430. 

Latin Course of Study for Senior and Junior High Schools. Baltimore, Mary- 
land: Board of Education, 1924. Pp. 58. 

Lee, Ertre. Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables (an adaptation). New York: 
Boni & Liveright, Inc., 1924. Pp. viiito6. $0.75. 

Lincoin, I. Practical Projects for Elementary Schools. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1924. Pp. viiit312. $1.48. 

LounsBErY, H. C. A Syllabus of Hygiene for the Lower Grades of the Public 
Schools. Charleston, West Virginia: H. C. Lounsbery (Public Schools), 
1924. Pp. xii+166. 

Mathematics Course of Study for Senior and Junior High Schools. Baltimore, 
Maryland: Board of Education, 1924. Pp. 170. 

New Song Plays to Old Tunes. Arranged by Mary Wollaston Wood. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1924. Pp. 66. $2.00. 

NicHots, FREDERICK G. Junior Business Training. Chicago: American 
Book Co., 1923. Pp. vi+234. $1.40. 

One-Teacher Elementary Schools: Handbook of Organisation and Courses of 
Study. Warrisburg, Pennsylvania: Department of Public Instruction. 
Pp. 310. 

OVERTON, FRANK. General Hygiene. Chicago: American Book Co., 1923 
[revised]. Pp. 432. $1.00. 

OVERTON, FRANK. Personal Hygiene. Chicago: American Book Co., 1923 
[revised]. Pp. 256. $0.72. 

RypELtt, Cart. On Pacific Frontiers. Edited by Elmer Green. Pioneer 
Life Series. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1924. 
Pp. xiv+268. $1.36. 

Marton C. ArtintheGrades. Kearney, Nebraska: Extension Depart- 
ment, Nebraska State Teachers College. $0.25. 

SPAULDING, FRANK E., and Bryce, CATHERINE T. Aldine Language Method. 
First Book (Teacher’s Manual), pp. 312; Second Book (Teacher’s Manual), 
pp. 268. New York: Newson & Co., 1924. 

VON ENGELN, O. D., and UrRquHART, JANE McKetway. The Story Key to 
Geographic Names. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. xvi+280. 

WILLoucHBy, GEORGE A. Fundamentals of House Wiring. Peoria, Illinois: 

Manual Arts Press, 1924. Pp. 68. $1.00. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1922-1923. New York: General 
Education Board, 1924. Pp. x+7o0. 

KeELtey, TRUMAN L., Rucu, Gites M., and Terman, Lewis M. Stanford 
Achievement Test: Arithmetic Examination. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co. 

TRUMAN L., Rucu, Gites, M., and Terman, Lewis M. Stanford 
Achievement Test: Reading Examination. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co. 

OpELL, CHARLES W. The Progress and Elimination of School Children in ‘ 
Illinois. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 19. University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 38. Urbana, Illinois: University of p 
Illinois, 1924. Pp. 76. $0.50. 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 58, 1923—Statistics of Kindergartens, 1921-22. 

Bulletin No. 60, 1923—Statistics of Private High Schools and Academies, 
1921-22. 

Bulletin No. 2, 1924—Jndustrial Schools for Delinquents, 1921-22. 

Bulletin No. 3, 1924—An Evaluation of Kindergarten-Primary Courses of 
Study in Teacher-Training Institutions. “ 

Bulletin No. 12, 1924—Secretarial Training. = 

Bulletin No. 21, 1924—Practices and Objectives in Training for Foreign 
Service. 

Rucu, Gites M., and CossmAnN, Leo H. Ruch-Cossmann Biology Test. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1924. 

VINCENT, GEORGE E. The Rockefeller Foundation: A Review for 1923. New 
York: Rockefeller Foundation, 1924. Pp. 48. 

Waite, DorRANCE STINCHFIELD. White Latin Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1924. 

Yearbook of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1923. Washington: 

Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1924. Pp. xiv+444. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


A Handbook of American Private Schools. 
Street), 1923. Pp. gg2. 

VIZETELLY, FRANK H. Conjunctions: Their Use and Abuse. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1924. Pp. 34. $0.35. 

VIZETELLY, FRANK H. Prepositions: How to Use Them. New York: Funk 

& Wagnalls Co., 1924. Pp. 44. $0.35. 


Boston: Porter Sargent (14 Beacon 
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